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ABSTRACT 


Problem 

This  study  dealt  with  some  areas  of  great  concern  among  a 
sample  of  art  teachers  in  Alberta  who  had  been  trained  by  and  for  the 
provincial  education  system.  The  purpose  was  to  determine  if  signifi¬ 
cant  changes  of  perception  about  art  teaching  occurred  among  teachers 
as  their  experience  in  the  field  increased.  The  literature  revealed 
some  considerations  for  the  interests  of  candidates  in  art  education, 
but  little  documented  research  could  be  found  regarding  the  differences 
between  neophyte  and  experienced  art  teachers  on  their  perceptions  of 
the  art  teacher's  role. 

Procedures 

A  questionnaire  was  devised  based  on  the  concerns  of  art 
teachers  mentioned  in  the  literature.  Three  main  areas  in  art  teach¬ 
ing  were  considered:  facilities,  human  elements,  and  curricular 
considerations.  Respondents  were  asked  to  register  their  agreement 
with  each  of  50  statements  on  a  5-point  agreement-disagreement  scale. 

The  questionnaire  was  administered  to  prospective  art  teachers 
(those  who  had  completed  their  student  teaching  experiences  but  had  not 
yet  held  teaching  positions)  and  beginning  and  experienced  practising 
teachers.  A  total  of  110  respondents  were  placed  in  categories  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  number  of  years  of  teaching  experience,  percentage  of  art 
taught,  and  university  attended. 

For  each  item,  the  percentage  level  responses  of  the  total 
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sample  was  registered.  A  chi-square  test  was  used  to  determine  signi¬ 
ficant  differences  between  responses  of  experience  levels,  percentage 
levels,  and  university  groups. 

Summary 

The  study  revealed  a  number  of  areas  where  perceptions  differed 
between  experience  levels  of  art  teachers  and  between  art  teachers  who 
were  given  various  amounts  of  art  to  teach.  These  differences  were 
particularly  significant  among  the  considerations  of  human  relations. 
Results  indicated  that  prospective  teachers  held  many  perceptions  of 
art  teaching  that  differed  vastly  from  those  held  by  beginning  teach¬ 
ers,  and  that  the  former  group  generally  held  more  positive  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  art  teaching  situation  than  did  the  teachers  in  their 
first  two  years  of  practice.  Strong  differences  in  perception  also 
occurred  with  teachers  having  low  percentages  of  art  teaching  respon¬ 
sibilities.  Similarity  of  results  between  university  groups  supported 
the  commonalities  between  the  two  major  institutions  of  art  teacher 
training  in  the  province. 

Essentially,  the  results  of  the  study  suggested  a  need  for 
internship  experiences  and  in-service  programs  for  beginning  art 
teachers,  to  help  those  teachers  meet  the  expectations  and  goals  which 
brought  them  to  art  teaching. 
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Chapter  1 


INTRODUCTION  AND  OVERVIEW  OF  THE  STUDY 

INTRODUCTION 

The  art  teacher  occupies  a  central  role  in  determining  the 
success  of  an  art  program.  Whether  that  success  is  being  measured 
within  a  single  school  or  throughout  a  school  system,  the  quality  of 
the  art  education  inevitably  depends  upon  his  ability  to  implement 
proficiently  a  serious  and  effective  program.  On  this  premise  rests 
the  teacher’s  personal  satisfaction,  the  satisfaction  of  his  students, 
and  of  those  who  evaluate  the  relative  importance  of  art  within  the 
total  curriculum. 

In  order  for  the  art  teacher  to  administer  a  vigorous  program, 
certain  fundamental  conditions  must  exist.  The  teacher  must  feel 
sufficiently  confident  of  his  ability  to  teach  art,  and  be  sufficiently 
well  prepared  to  do  so.  He  must  feel  that  the  curriculum  he  is  imple¬ 
menting  conforms  to  what  he  judges  to  be  the  best  purposes  of  art 
education.  He  must  have  adequate  facilities  in  which  to  teach  the 
subject  of  art  and  he  must  have  sufficient  co-operation  and  support 
from  his  colleagues  to  permit  him  to  carry  out  his  program  in  humane 
conditions . 

The  fulfilment  of  these  conditions  in  a  given  situation  must 

influence  the  teacher’s  attitude  toward  his  chosen  field  as  well  as  his 

own  particular  position  in  a  school.  The  extent  to  which  fulfilment 

occurs  merits  scrutiny,  as  it  applies  to  teacher  preparation,  the  part 
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it  plays  in  teacher  satisfaction,  and  particularly  the  decision  to 
remain  in  the  teaching  profession. 

The  expense,  both  to  the  teacher  himself  and  to  the  governing 
body  or  the  province  which  supports  the  training  institutions,  is  too 
great  to  allow  waste  to  occur  through  the  discouragement,  frustration, 
and  final  resignation  of  carefully  trained  personnel.  Also,  the  loss 
of  a  qualified  teacher  is  detrimental  to  the  continuity  of  a  school’s 
program. 

Whether  the  attrition  rate  among  art  teachers  is  as  high  as 
rumour  and  occasional  anecdote  would  indicate  is  an  important  question 
and  one  on  which  evidence  is  lacking. 

Another  important  question  concerns  the  exact  reasons  for  teach¬ 
er  turnover;  most  explanations  are  speculative,  and  not  founded  on 
empirical  analysis.  Teachers  who  resign  do  not  usually  give  a  detailed 

explanation  for  doing  so.  School  boards  do  not  concern  themselves  with 

reasons  for  departures;  rather,  their  major  concern  must  be  with  re¬ 
placements.  High  teacher  turnover  as  a  result  of  pregnancy,  the  desire 
to  travel,  the  transfer  of  a  spouse,  and  many  other  reasons  often 
unconnected  with  the  frustration  caused  by  unmet  needs  such  as  those 
identified  above,  make  it  difficult  to  single  out  and  describe  particu¬ 
lar  reasons  for  resignation. 

Whether  the  problem  of  teacher  turnover  is  attributed  to  the 
training  of  the  teacher  or  to  the  system  he  enters  upon  graduation, 

there  is  a  need  to  analyse  the  problem  and  perhaps  find  ways  to  improve 

the  durability  and  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  teacher. 

One  of  the  tasks  that  needs  to  be  undertaken  to  achieve  such 
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ends  is  to  understand  the  sources  from  which  the  competencies  of  teach¬ 
ing  may  be  derived  and  to  identify  the  conditions  that  militate  against 
teacher  effectiveness  (Eisner,  1972:10).  Writers  like  Neufeld  (1971) 
have  said  that  research  is  needed  to  identify  the  factors  which  occa¬ 
sion  changes  in  motives  of  teachers  once  they  have  been  in  the  field  a 
number  of  years.  Hence,  if  the  attitudes,  concerns,  and  other  motives 
of  practising,  experienced  teachers  differ  greatly  from  those  of  stu¬ 
dent  teachers  and  beginning  teachers,  this  information  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  and  the  reasons  investigated. 

In  this  respect,  art  teachers  are  no  different  from  their 
colleagues  in  the  other  subject  areas,  and  it  seems  totally  appropriate 
to  consult  the  literature  of  teacher  education  in  a  general  sense  for 
information  which  may  help  to  clarify  some  of  these  questions  and 
issues.  At  the  same  time,  there  may  well  be  factors  uncovered  in  the 
course  of  this  study  which  have  particular  relevance  to  art  teacher 
satisfaction . 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  problem  with  which  this  study  is  concerned  must  now  be 
defined  with  some  specificity.  It  has  been  intimated  that  numbers  of 
teachers  do  terminate  their  professional  careers  prematurely.  Some  do 
so  even  before  they  take  charge  of  their  own  classroom;  others  last 
only  a  year  or  two,  then  resign;  still  others  withdraw  from  the  teach¬ 
ing  field  with  several  years  of  teaching  experience  behind  them. 

Given  that  a  certain  percentage  of  these  resignations  occurs 
because  of  events  unconnected  with  teaching,  what  of  the  remainder? 
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Does  it  reflect  dissatisfaction,  frustration,  boredom,  or  personal 
incompatibility  with  general  policies  within  a  school  or  a  school 
district?  At  present,  answers  to  these  questions  are  unavailable. 

The  problem  was  to  identify  at  first  hand  those  factors  directly  rela¬ 
ted  to  the  art  teaching  process  which  cause  teachers  to  resign  prema¬ 
turely  from  the  profession. 

Specifically,  two  objectives  were  set:  First,  to  describe  some 
of  the  significant  changes  of  perception  about  classroom  teaching  which 
occur  among  art  teachers  as  their  experience  of  teaching  increases. 

To  this  end,  the  study  describes  the  extent  to  which  discontinuities 
appear  to  exist  among  perceptions  of  the  role  of  the  art  teacher  held 
by  art  education  students  in  the  universities  of  the  province,  and  by 
neophyte  and  experienced  teachers  of  art.  Second,  to  compare  (1)  the 
perceptions  held  by  art  teachers  who  teach  very  little  art  in  their 
timetables  with  those  of  teachers  whose  art  teaching  load  constitutes 
all  or  nearly  all  of  their  teaching  timetable;  and  (2)  the  perceptions 
of  art  teachers  trained  at  the  University  of  Alberta  and  art  teachers 
trained  at  the  University  of  Calgary. 

The  study  describes  the  nature  of  the  differences  in  these 
perceptions  and  the  characteristics  of  discrepancies  perceived  within 
three  general  areas  of  the  art  teaching  situation: 

1.  The  working  environment — the  physical  aspects  of  the  art 
teaching  situation  and  the  art  teacher’s  career  aspirations. 

2.  The  human  elements — the  role  of  the  administration,  col¬ 
leagues,  students,  and  parents  in  facilitating  the  opera¬ 


tion  of  the  art  curriculum. 
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3.  Curricular  considerations — student  and  teacher  preferences 
regarding  program  context,  program  planning,  grading, 
philosophy  of  the  art  teacher:  the  elements  of  art  as  a 
subject  within  the  school  program. 

Two  questions  provided  the  focus  for  investigation: 

1.  How  are  some  of  the  important  matters  affecting  art 
teachers’  well-being  perceived  by  prospective  teachers, 
beginning  teachers,  and  experienced  teachers? 

2.  Hay  these  differences  in  perception  be  attributable  to 

(a)  length  of  experience  of  the  art  teacher? 

(b)  percentage  of  art  taught  by  the  art  teacher? 

(c)  the  institution  attended  for  teacher  training  in  art? 
For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  these  questions  are  represen¬ 
ted  in  the  form  of  null  hypotheses: 

H  1  There  are  no  significant  differences  between  three  groups 
o 

of  art  teachers  (prospective,  beginning,  and  experienced 
teachers)  in  their  perceptions  of  matters  affecting  art 
teachers’  well-being. 

H  2  There  are  no  significant  differences  between  teachers 
o 

engaged  in  teaching  art  for  differing  percentages  of  time, 
in  their  perceptions  of  matters  affecting  art  teachers' 
well-being . 

H  3  There  are  no  significant  differences  between  art  teachers 
o 

who  have  graduated  from  the  two  major  teacher  training 
institutions  in  Alberta,  in  their  perceptions  of  matters 
affecting  art  teachers'  well-being. 
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DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

The  following  are  working  definitions  for  the  purposes  of 
this  thesis: 

Art  Education 

The  university  program  of  studies  undertaken  by  persons 
wishing  to  become  qualified  as  art  teachers. 

Attitude 

An  evaluative  reaction  to  a  situation  based  on  concepts 
developed  from  previous  experiences.  H.  C.  Triandes  (1971)  examined 
the  definitions  of  many  attitude  theorists  and  has  concluded  that 
attitudes  are  comprised  of  three  major  components: 

1.  A  cognitive  component  (the  idea) 

2.  An  affective  component  (the  emotion  which  charges 
the  idea) 

3.  A  behavioural  component  (predisposition  to  action) 

Institutions 

1.  Places  in  which  teacher  training  occurs  (designated  here 
as  teacher  training  institutions) 

2.  Places  in  which  art  teaching  is  conducted  (specifically, 
schools) 

Beginning  Teacher 

A  teacher  in  the  first  or  second  year  of  his  teaching  career. 
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Perception 

An  impression  or  awareness  gained  through  observation. 
Prospective  Teacher 

A  university  student  enrolled  in  an  art  education  program  who 
aspires  to  a  teaching  career. 

Experienced  Teacher 

A  teacher  who  has  completed  two  or  more  years  of  teaching. 

RATIONALE 

Teachers  appear  to  pass  through  three  distinguishable  stages 
in  a  progression  that  extends  from  novice  to  veteran.  These  may  be 
described  as  the  prospective  teacher  stage,  which  lasts  from  entry  in 
a  teacher  training  program  until  graduation  from  the  teacher  education 
institution;  the  beginning  teacher  stage,  lasting  from  the  teacher’s 
appointment  to  his  first  school  until  the  end  of  the  second  year  of 
teaching;  and  the  experienced  teacher  stage,  which  begins  after  several 
years  of  teaching  and  lasts  until  retirement  or  resignation.  The  atti¬ 
tudes  of  the  student  teacher  or  practising  teacher  towards  teaching 
tend  to  change  as  he  progresses  through  these  stages;  and  his  expecta¬ 
tions  change  as  he  experiences  the  influences  of,  first,  the  teacher 
training  institution,  and  then  the  actual  teaching  situation. 

Kass  and  Wheeler  (1975)  have  proposed  a  developmental  sequence 
of  teacher  professional  growth  consisting  of  three  stages,  which  re¬ 
flects  some  of  these  changes: 

Stage  I  Concern  over  self  (teacher-centered  period) 
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Stage  II  Concern  over  instructional  matters  (content- 
structure  period) 

Stage  III  Concern  over  individual  learning  problems  (student- 
centered  period) 

Expectations  about  the  role  of  the  art  teacher  as  perceived  by 
a  prospective  candidate  may  differ  greatly  from  the  actual  situation 
he  encounters  as  a  practising  teacher.  These  expectations  are  acquired 
from  several  sources:  the  view  of  teaching  gained  from  his  own  experi¬ 
ences  in  school,  the  conceptions  of  teaching  engendered  by  university 
programs,  and  that  projected  by  student-teaching  experiences.  These 
role  expectations  may  be  linked  with  those  previously  mentioned  to 
form  expectations  about  the  art  program  to  be  presented,  anticipation 
of  the  physical  facilities  available  to  him  as  an  art  teacher,  and 
expectations  about  his  role  and  that  of  his  subject  in  relation  to  the 
administration,  colleagues,  students,  and  parents  of  the  school  where 
he  will  serve. 

The  first  conception  gained  of  the  role  of  the  teacher  is  that 
offered  by  the  individual’s  own  school  experience.  By  the  time  he  has 
finished  his  secondary  school  experience,  his  expectations  about  how 
the  role  of  the  teacher  is  performed  are  firmly  rooted  in  twelve  years 
of  informal  observation  and  highly  personal  conclusion.  In  order  to 
adopt  any  new  methods  or  skills  of  instruction  not  congruent  with  those 
already  held,  the  prospective  teacher  must  alter  those  conceptions 
which,  though  perhaps  distorted,  are  nevertheless  deep-seated.  The 
attitudes  acquired  from  earlier  roles  may  be  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  specialized  role  expectations  of  teaching  he  meets  in  a  school 
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(Milne,  1968). 

If  the  university’s  education  program  succeeds  in  reinforcing 
the  student's  positive  attitudes  toward  the  teaching  role  with  instruc¬ 
tion  in  methods  and  skill  development,  the  model  of  teacher  behaviour 
then  held  by  the  student  should  serve  him  well  in  the  situation  he 
enters  as  a  practising  teacher.  He  will  have  become  aware  of  a  set  of 
methods,  information  about  his  subject,  and  strategies  which  will  allow 
him  to  transfer  knowledge  about  art  to  his  students  successfully.  He 
may  have  acquired  a  modified  set  of  orientations  and  values  with  which 
to  approach  his  task.  By  the  time  a  beginning  teacher  faces  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  his  role  he  has  already,  as  an  individual,  developed  consis¬ 
tent  ways  of  behaving  (Milne,  1968).  Again,  however,  the  teacher 
training  institution  he  enters  may  not  meet  his  new  expectations,  so 
that  he  finds  it  difficult  to  actualize  them: 

The  individual  meets  the  new  value  system  and  feels  threatened 
because  it  challenges  his  established,  familiar  and  comfortable 
values.  He  does  not,  of  course,  necessarily  interpret  the  experi¬ 
ence  in  these  terms .  He  is  more  likely  to  see  it  as  a  personal 
conflict,  which  heightens  the  intensity  of  the  threat.  (Spindler, 
1963:158) 

The  chances  of  the  novice  teacher  being  assimilated  easily  into 
his  role  are  reduced  by  his  tendency,  as  any  person  in  a  crisis  situa¬ 
tion,  to  revert  to  stereotypic,  rigid  behaviour  patterns  which  would 
inhibit  objectivity  and  receptivity  to  change.  His  belief  system,  to 
whatever  extent  incongruent  with  the  actual  situation,  has  been  chal¬ 
lenged.  To  restore  the  novice's  sense  of  equilibrium,  that  belief 
system  must  be  altered  to  a  realistic  perception  of  the  structure  of 


the  institution. 
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Such  alteration  functions  as  away  of  enabling  the  young  teacher 
to  adapt  to  the  environment  in  which  he  works,  and  adaptation, 
as  we  all  know,  is  one  of  the  skills  necessary  for  survival. 

(Eisner,  1972:14) 

Those  who  find  it  impossible  to  meet  the  challenge  to  alter 
their  beliefs  become  casualties  of  this  "professional  socialization." 

The  beginning  teacher  of  art  ought  to  be  equipped  with  a  firm 
rationale  for  art  education.  He  should  be  able  to  satisfy  the  expecta¬ 
tions  he  brings  regarding  curriculum  implementation.  He  must  be  firmly 
convinced  of  the  value  of  art  as  an  educational  activity;  the  confusions 
and  contradictions  within  the  values  and  rationales  for  the  teaching  of 
art  must  be  resolved  to  his  satisfaction  or  his  ability  to  maintain  a 
meaningful  program  will  be  jeopardized  (Lanier,  1972). 

There  has  been  a  disillusionment  of  practising  artist-teachers, 
between  the  art  education  theory  and  actual  practise  that  has  been 
their  verbal  pressure  for  change.  Both  beginning  art  teachers  and 
career  art  teachers  have  been  questioning  the  gap  between  pedagogi¬ 
cal  theory  and  classroom  situations.  (Geiss,  1972:10) 

Coupled  with  the  need  for  fulfilment  of  curricular  expectations 

is  the  need  for  adequate  facilities: 

The  quality  of  the  program  is  often  measured  by  the  quality  of  the 
art  teacher,  but  the  best  teachers  cannot  implement  or  generate  a 
quality  program  in  which  facilities  are  inadequate,  materials  are 
lacking,  supplies  are  scarce,  and  equipment  is  in  need  of  repair. 
(Hatfield,  1972:21) 

This  aspect  of  art  education  is  one  of  the  direct  sources  of 
frustration  to  many  teachers  in  the  field.  Obviously,  very  few  school 
systems  will  have  the  resources  to  supply  optimum  facilities  for  every 
school’s  art  area,  but  the  teacher  who  finds  himself  in  a  situation 
without  supplies  and  equipment,  and  with  little  expectation  of  receiv¬ 
ing  them,  has  severe  limitations  placed  upon  his  projected  program. 
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These  limitations  could  be  alleviated  with  the  help  of  an 
enlightened  and  co-operative  administration.  If,  however,  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  the  young  art  teacher  is  that  his  subject  will  be  seen  as 
essential  by  the  school's  administrators,  he  may  be  confused  by  a  lack 
of  understanding  displayed  by  those  in  authority  about  the  needs  and 
peculiarities  of  the  art  program.  Junior  high  schools  may  be  particu¬ 
larly  conspicuous  in  this  regard: 

A  teaching  schedule  of  seven  forty-five  minute  periods  per  day, 
five  days  a  week  is  not  uncommon  for  the  public  school  art  teacher. 
Inadequate  supplies,  large  classes,  and  unsympathetic  administra¬ 
tors  are  also  realities  for  many  art  teachers.  (Jefferson,  1972:16) 

The  discrepancies  between  the  ideals  of  administrative  co-opera¬ 
tion  held  by  the  art  teacher  and  the  actualities  of  budgetary,  timetable, 
class-size,  and  facility  concessions  may  be  difficult  to  accept;  may 
even  be  unbearable.  The  work  load  of  the  beginning  teacher  is,  in  most 
school  systems,  no  lighter  than  that  of  his  more  experienced  colleagues: 

In  fact,  the  beginner  often  gets  the  difficult  situation  which  the 
older  teacher  avoids.  Such  policies  make  professional  survival 
difficult  and  for  many  impossible.  (Stinnet,  1972:6) 

The  task  of  convincing  school  executives  that  art  is  essential 
and  that  certain  considerations  must  be  given  to  that  program  may  create 
dissatisfaction  for  the  art  teacher.  The  same  types  of  frustrations 
occur  when  the  art  teacher  encounters  misunderstandings  from  his  fellow 
teachers  about  his  role  and  program.  They,  too,  bring  certain  concep¬ 
tions,  from  their  own  school  experience,  of  what  an  art  program  is  like 
and  may  have  a  poorly  informed  view  of  what  goes  on  in  the  art  room. 

The  students  themselves  have  expectations  from  previous 
encounters  with  art,  which  may  tend  to  frustrate  the  art  teacher.  If 
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his  content  or  method  of  instruction  differs  from  that  of  their  previous 

experience,  they  may  resist  the  learning  tasks  developed  by  that  teacher. 

If  his  students  come  to  believe,  as  a  function  of  their  previous 
experience,  that  art  is  trivial  in  the  sense  that  little  concerted 
effort  or  work  needs  to  go  into  "art  activities,"  it  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  a  teacher  to  develop  changes  in  conception  and  expectation. 
(Eisner,  1972:14) 

The  number  and  magnitude  of  discrepancies  perceived  by  the  art 

teacher  are  likely  to  affect  directly  his  adjustment  to  the  role.  If 

the  implementation  of  his  program  ideas  can  be  done  with  a  minimum  of 

complication,  he  is  more  likely  to  find  satisfaction  in  his  role  and  be 

more  positive  in  promoting  innovation  and  change. 

Where  the  principal  instructional  objective  is  survival,  experimen¬ 
tation  may  be  unthinkable.  Also,  newly  graduated  art  educators 
from  higher  education  certification  programs  are  often  unprepared 
for  the  harsh  realities  of  the  profession  much  less  to  change  them. 
The  daily  frustration,  maddening  inconsistencies,  presumptuous 
requests,  and  general  hand-to-hand  combat  with  the  lot  of  educa¬ 
tional  kith  and  kin  turn  idealism  and  energy  to  exhaustion  and 
disdain.  (Vitoria,  1972:18; 

The  beginning  teacher’s  feeling  of  threat  overcomes  him  and  he 
seeks  refuge  in  the  shelter  of  his  established  values.  (Spindler, 
1963:159) 

In  sum,  prospective  teachers,  beginning  teachers,  and  teachers 
with  some  years  of  experience  in  the  classroom  have  in  common  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  conducting  programs  from  which  as  many  obstacles  as  possible 
have  been  eliminated  or  modified  to  tolerable  proportions.  The  assump¬ 
tion  that  each  of  these  groups  has  a  set  of  priorities  specific  to  that 
group  gives  legitimacy  to  an  attempt  to  describe  what  these  might  be, 
and  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  they  may  be  realizable  within  a  school 
system. 


An  examination  of  the  discontinuities  most  frequently  perceived 
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by  prospective  teachers,  beginning  teachers,  and  experienced  teachers 
of  art  could  be  of  assistance  to  policy  decision-makers,  both  in  uni¬ 
versity  education  faculties  and  in  school  systems.  The  description  of 
such  situations  could  be  helpful  both  in  planning  programs  of  instruc¬ 
tion  for  art  education,  and  for  school  administrators  who  wish  to 
stabilize  personnel  requirements. 

Future  art  teachers  need  to  explore  the  idea  of  why  they  have  a 
place  in  the  schools.  They  need  to  be  clear  about  what  teachers 
should  know;  what  they  should  teach;  and  what  significance  their 
program  of  instruction  should  have  in  the  education  of  students. 

They  need  this  information  in  order  to  do  their  work  satisfactorily. 
They  need  it  as  a  means  of  protecting  themselves  against  their 
critics.  But  above  all,  they  need  it  for  their  own  peace  of  mind. 
(Hubbard,  1967;  in  Hatfield,  1972:23) 

This  study  should  provide  practical  information  for  decision¬ 
makers  in  art  teacher-training  institutions,  and  for  those  in  admini¬ 
strative  positions  who  influence  the  regulation  of  art  teaching  situa¬ 
tions.  It  should  also  serve  to  inform  professional  art  teachers' 
organizations  about  the  teaching  conditions  experienced  by  their 
colleagues . 


DELIMITATIONS  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  study  was  conducted  only  with  secondary  art  education 
students  and  art  teachers  at  the  secondary  level;  no  elementary  art 
teachers  were  included.  Only  those  teachers  who  had  received  training 
at  the  Universities  of  Alberta  and  Calgary  during  the  last  ten  years 
were  included.  Teachers  who  received  art  education  training  at  other 
universities  and  who  were  practising  in  Alberta  were  excluded,  as  were 
any  teachers  who  left  the  province  after  receiving  training  at  the  two 
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above-named  institutions. 

The  decision  to  include  a  category  for  prospective  teachers 
created  certain  problems,  which  had  to  be  weighed  against  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  see  whether  the  expectations  gathered  by  students  from 
practicum  experiences  were  realized  when  they  were  given  their  own 
classrooms.  Obviously,  prospective  teachers  could  offer  only  the  most 
sketchy  responses  to  some  questions,  while  the  biases  of  their  student¬ 
teaching  experiences  probably  affected  how  they  responded  to  other  items. 
Nevertheless,  their  attitudes  towards  what  they  perceived  to  be  the 
teaching  situation  provided  an  interesting  extra  dimension  to  the  study, 
and  while  their  contributions  must  be  accepted  with  caution,  they  are 
worth  including  in  the  body  of  this  thesis. 

LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  STUDY 

A  wide  range  of  philosophies  of  art  education  exists  among  the 
teachers  of  the  province,  caused  by  variations  in  studio  background, 
interest,  and  routes  of  training.  This  variation  may  have  limited  the 
generalizability  of  the  findings.  It  is  also  important  to  note  that 
there  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  causal  relationship  between  the 
factors  of  facilities,  administrative  and  curricular  expectations,  and 
the  discontinuities  experienced  as  the  subjects  moved  through  their 
teaching  careers . 

Limitations  common  to  all  questionnaire  approaches  were  present, 
particularly  the  problem  of  response  acquiescence.  A  precaution  was 
taken  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  this  problem  by  providing  an  equal  number 
of  positively  and  negatively  worded  items.  The  final  limitation  was 
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that  imposed  by  the  necessity  of  limiting  the  study  to  a  one-year 
period.  In  order  to  enhance  commonality  among  sub-groups,  it  was 
deemed  desirable  to  conduct  the  study  at  the  point  in  time  when  every 
group  was  at  the  completion  of  a  term  or  year. 


Chapter  2 


REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

INTRODUCTION 

This  literature  review  focusses  primarily  on  the  attitudes  of 
art  teachers  as  they  are  affected  by  the  circumstances  surrounding 
their  training  and  early  teaching  experience.  Motives  of  prospective 
art  teachers,  training  of  prospective  art  teachers,  expectations  for 
effectiveness  placed  upon  art  teachers  in  the  school  situation,  and 
factors  which  contribute  to  that  effectiveness  (or  lack  of  it)  are 
examined . 

Teacher  preparation,  career  satisfaction,  and  attitude  factors 
in  teaching  have  all  been  identified  as  topics  pertinent  to  the  general 
teaching  field.  The  specific  area  of  teacher  attitude  in  art  education, 
however,  is  one  in  which  little  documented  research  is  available.  Prob¬ 
lems  have  been  isolated  by  researchers,  but  few  have  suggested  practical 
means  of  alleviating  them. 

The  following  review  cites  considerations  about  teacher  motiva¬ 
tions,  attitudes,  effectiveness,  and  role  perception  which  are  applic¬ 
able  to  any  aspect  of  the  teaching  experience,  including  art.  It 
emphasizes  the  particularities  of  the  art  situation  and  attempts  to 
dwell  on  the  considerations  which  apply  most  specifically  to  the  realm 
of  the  art  teacher.  The  review  examines  the  art  teaching  situation  in 
hope  of  identifying  specific  proposals  for  improving  conditions  in  the 


field.  The  two  main  areas  surveyed  comprise  teacher  preparation  programs 
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in  the  arts,  and  conditions  in  the  public  schools  and  other  institu¬ 
tions  in  which  art  teachers  are  employed. 

The  literature  which  discusses  the  motivating  factors  of 
prospective  art  teachers  and  their  subsequent  training  and  experience 
reveals  little  evidence  of  actual  research.  Most  authors  have  written 
in  general  terms,  their  opinions  and  observations  being  the  basis  for 
the  writings  cited  in  this  literature  review.  They  have  expressed 
strong  views  and  suggested  sweeping  changes,  but  in  no  instance  have 
these  proposed  innovations  or  reorganizations  been  supported  by  research 
data.  The  opinions  and  observations  of  these  authors  are,  however, 
valuable  because  they  represent  the  views  of  experienced  art  educators. 

MOTIVATING  FACTORS  FOR  PROSPECTIVE  ART  TEACHERS 

Possible  reasons  for  entering  the  field  of  art  teaching  could 
be  listed  indefinitely,  but  a  search  of  the  literature  reveals  that 
while  many  observers  of  art  education  credit  prospective  art  teachers 
with  positive  motives  for  choosing  teaching  as  a  career,  several 
writers  are  suspicious  of  the  motives  of  would-be  artists  who  turn  to 
teaching  as  a  secondary  alternative.  If  such  a  practice  prevails,  it 
merits  examination  in  this  study. 

No  systematic  investigation  has  ever  been  conducted  to  deter¬ 
mine  why  people  become  art  teachers.  Standard  accepted  reasons  include 
an  interest  in  art,  enjoyment  of  children,  or  an  ambition  to  contribute 
something  of  value  to  society.  Early  success  with  art  in  school  has 
been  cited  as  a  leading  factor  in  attracting  potential  art  teachers. 
Since  many  college  art  graduates  turn  to  teaching,  it  is  reasonable  to 
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believe  that  a  substantial  proportion  of  these  same  people  were  once 
numbered  among  the  more  successful  art  students  of  the  high  schools 
(Hubbard,  1967). 

Most  new  teachers  have  had  relatively  pleasant  experiences  as 
students.  If  they  had  not,  it  is  unlikely  that  they  would  have  been  in 
a  position  to  become  teachers  (Cooper  &  Ryan,  1972) .  Prospective 
art  teachers  are  motivated  partly,  then,  by  a  feeling  of  familiarity 
with  the  requirements  of  the  profession  and  the  confidence  that  feeling 
gives . 

The  status  of  the  teaching  profession  is  given  as  both  a  posi¬ 
tive  and  negative  force  in  teacher  recruitment.  The  image  of  teaching 
has  always  been  a  "poor-but-honest"  one,  appealing  to  middle-class 
young  people  throughout  Western  history  as  a  rather  passive  activity 
enjoyed  by  those  who  loved  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  avoided  by 
those  who  sought  power  or  fortune  (Cooper  &  Ryan,  1972;  Levy,  1972; 
Smith,  1969) .  Unfortunately,  this  same  genteel  image  can  engender 
negative  attitudes  in  the  prospective  art  teacher  towards  his  profes¬ 
sional  goals,  because  it  is  often  stated  that  the  more  capable  students 
head  for  the  prestigious  and  highly  remunerative  professions,  while  the 
less  capable  or  willing  student  is  apt  to  turn  to  teaching  (Dutton  & 
Keislar,  1961).  Often  it  is  said  that  those  who  enter  teaching  are 
socially  ambitious  and  that  they  stay  with  teaching  only  as  long  as 
they  can  use  it  as  a  step  to  something  better  (Smith,  1969;  Levy,  1972). 
Both  views  imply  that  negative  factors  are  present  in  the  motivation  of 
those  intending  to  teach  art. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  some  students  are  attracted  to  the 
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teaching  of  art  for  its  connotations  of  creative  behaviour,  carried 
out  in  an  atmosphere  where  a  great  deal  of  freedom  is  available  to 
the  teacher .  Since  only  a  very  small  minority  of  teachers  are  art 
specialists,  the  art  teacher  may  expect  to  achieve  an  image  of  great 
individuality  by  surrounding  himself  with  some  of  the  mystique  of  the 
artist  (Maul,  1964). 

Although  not  all  art  teachers  begin  their  university  education 
with  plans  for  professional  success  as  artists,  university  art  depart¬ 
ments  and  art  schools  are  important  sources  of  transfer  students  to 
art  education  programs  in  this  province.  It  has  been  mentioned  by 
Hubbard  (1967)  that  students  interested  in  the  applied  fields  of 
architecture,  dress  design,  commercial  art,  and  industrial  design  are 
more  likely  to  be  absorbed  into  professional  practice  in  those  specific 
fields.  Areas  such  as  painting,  sculpture,  graphics,  and  the  artistic 
crafts,  in  which  commercial  application  is  less  likely  to  offer  stable 
career  opportunities,  are  those  from  which  art  teachers  are  typically 
drawn.  The  clarification  of  art  teachers'  motivations  revealed  through 
investigation  in  this  study  could  prove  illuminating. 

Schwartz,  Jefferson,  Charters,  and  Beymer  have  criticized  some 
prospective  teachers  who  enter  the  profession  with  motives  that  are 
less  desirable  and  could  detract  from  commitment  to  the  teaching 
profession.  Schwartz  (1970)  stated  that  the  young  person  who  presents 
himself  to  an  art  education  department  as  a  prospective  teacher  tends 
frequently  to  have  a  preponderant  interest  in  developing  himself  as  an 
artist.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  the  art  field,  perhaps  more 
than  in  other  areas  of  educational  specialization,  the  opportunities 
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for  employment  outside  the  teaching  field  are  strictly  limited.  This 
could  be  one  cause  for  the  criticism  levelled  at  art  specialists  that 
they  enter  the  teaching  field  with  a  greater  interest  in  their  own  work, 
seeking  opportunities  to  preserve  their  own  artistic  development 
(Schwartz,  1970). 

Schwartz  was,  however,  presenting  only  part  of  the  picture  in 
claiming  that  it  necessarily  follows  that  an  individual  who  is  interes¬ 
ted  in  developing  his  own  artistic  abilities  may  not  be  committed  to 
his  teaching  role.  A  counter  argument  could  be  that  a  teacher  who 
fails  to  keep  an  active  interest  in  his  studies  is  seriously  limiting 
his  professional  growth  and,  thus,  is  in  danger  of  presenting  a  stale 
view  of  the  arts  to  his  students. 

Jefferson  (1972)  added  other  less  admirable  reasons:  "... 
security,  a  desire  to  be  in  art  but  not  seriously,  and  parental  pres¬ 
sures"  (p.  16).  However,  Smith  (1969)  commented  that  individuals  who 
enter  teaching  with  ulterior  motives  are  unlikely  to  remain  in  the 
teaching  field.  Schwartz  (1965)  displayed  a  more  optimistic  attitude, 
noting  that  such  individuals  may  in  time  become  much  involved  and 
discover  important  values  that  they  previously  did  not  realize  existed. 

None  of  these  writers  mentioned  that  one  underlying  motive  may 
be  economic.  Such  a  consideration  could  force  an  individual  to  remain 
in  teaching  for  several  years,  though  dissatisfaction  and  frustration 
have  caused  him  to  desire  a  change  in  career.  Engel  (1976)  had  sharp 
criticism  for  those  artists  who  "accept  teaching  positions  despite  their 
resentment  that  this  is  a  necessary  but  humiliating  task,  in  order  to 
provide  an  income"  (p .  5). 
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Commitment  to  the  teaching  field  is  affected  by  such  differing 
motives  as  those  just  discussed,  and  also  by  the  ease  with  which  one 
can  enter  the  teaching  profession,  said  Cooper  and  Ryan  (1972) .  They 
pointed  out  that  the  decision  to  become  a  teacher  is  frequently  casual 
and  unexamined,  a  statement  accompanied,  however,  by  little  conclusive 
proof.  When  compared  to  other  professions  (architecture,  medicine), 
the  entrance  requirements  to  a  career  in  teaching  are  relatively  low. 
With  fewer  pressures  and  less  sacrifice  of  time  and  effort  to  consider, 
the  decision  to  become  a  teacher  may  be  made  with  little  serious 
deliberation.  Thus,  people  may  differ  greatly  in  their  commitment  to 
a  career  in  art  education.  Charters  (1963)  argued  that  research  will 
establish  whether  or  not  such  commitments  are  discernible  among  young 
students  prior  to  their  entry  to  teacher  training  and  whether  or  not 
the  commitments  are  predictive  of  professional  longevity.  Schwartz 
(1970)  felt  that  there  are  special  characteristic  demands  of  the  field 
of  art  education  which  require  that  such  a  decision  "should  probably 
be  considered  even  more  carefully  than  any  other  art  career  decision" 
(p.  46).  This  statement  implies  that  the  teaching  of  art  is  both 
mysterious  and  challenging. 

The  sincerity  and  commitment  of  each  individual’s  decision  to 
enter  art  education  is  a  factor  known  only  to  the  candidate  himself. 
However,  the  art  teacher  training  institution  also  has  an  obligation, 
which  is  to  screen  candidates  for  such  qualities  of  commitment  and 
interest  as  can  be  determined  by  them  (Beymer ,  1970).  The  National 
Art  Education  Association  (N.A.E.A.)  Committee  on  Professional  Stand¬ 


ards  (1970)  stated: 
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A.  Recruitment  and  selection  of  teacher  candidates  in  art 
education  should  receive  continuing  attention.  Candidates  should 
be  individually  screened  and  selected  by  the  art  education  faculty 
in  addition  to  meeting  the  institution’s  usual  standards  for 
admission.  A  continuing  program  of  screening  and  evaluation 
should  assure  that  only  qualified  candidates  are  continued  in 
preparation  programs  and  that  students  develop  professional  goals 
and  attitudes. 

1.  At  every  level  of  admission  of  students  into  the  art 
education  program,  the  total  goals  and  potentials  of 
the  individual  should  be  assessed.  (1970:11) 

Several  authors  cited  later  in  the  text  listed  desired  traits 
for  the  prospective  art  teacher;  however,  while  offering  some  criteria 
which  were  more  specific  than  those  previously  mentioned,  they  did  not 
show  any  consensus  of  priorities,  nor  did  they  suggest  any  practical 
means  of  carrying  out  this  constant  screening  process  on  such  a  hetero¬ 
geneous  group  as  is  usually  found  in  any  population  of  art  teaching 
candidates . 

In  summary,  the  factors  most  often  given  as  motivating  prospec¬ 
tive  art  teachers  are:  early  success  in  school  experience;  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  a  respected  professional  status;  lack  of  practical  alternative 
career  choices  for  art  school  graduates;  the  use  of  teaching  as  a 
"stepping-stone"  in  career  development;  and  economic  considerations. 

The  literature  indicated  a  general  feeling  that  candidates  for  teacher 
training  in  art  education  must  be  screened  for  their  degree  of  sincerity 
and  commitment  to  the  teaching  role.  All  these  factors  have  differing 
implications  for  the  prospective  art  teacher's  expectations  and  hopes 
for  success  in  his  chosen  career. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  OF  THE  ART  TEACHER 


Art  education  experts,  not  unexpectedly,  differ  in  their 
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opinions  of  what  is  important  in  the  training  of  an  art  teacher. 

Their  priorities  range  from  an  emphasis  on  the  subject  matter  of  art 
with  art-related  skill  and  knowledge  to  a  strong  emphasis  on  general 
pedagogical  competence.  These  views,  representing  a  continuum  from 
teacher  as  practising  artist  to  teacher  as  efficient  classroom  manager, 
are  described  and  analysed  in  this  section. 

All  those  who  discuss  art  teacher  training  seem  to  agree  that 
the  modern  approach  to  art  education  with  its  wide-ranging  goals,  broad 
conception  of  curriculum,  and  more  active  image  of  the  teacher’s  respon¬ 
sibilities,  has  crucial  implications  for  the  preparation  of  art  teachers 
(Eisner,  1972).  Intense  study  of  the  concerns  of  art  teachers,  both 
prospective  and  practising,  is  also  required. 

In  recent  years,  many  experts  on  art  and  education  have  level¬ 
led  criticism  at  the  preparation  of  art  teachers,  calling  such  education 
in  American  universities  "unwieldy,  unrealistic  and  stultifying"  (Kuh, 
1968;  in  Engel,  1976:4).  Engel  also  stated  that: 

It  has  become  an  accepted  part  of  the  "insiders"  educational  folk- 
wisdom  that  the  art  teachers  are  insufficiently  equipped  to  perform 
in  their  intended  profession.  They  are  educationally  short-changed 
throughout  their  own  education.  (1976:4-5) 

Some  particular  areas  of  competence  required  for  art  teachers 
have  been  repeated  frequently  in  the  literature.  An  overview  of  these 
produced  the  following  listing  of  desired  traits  (Levy,  1972;  Schwartz, 
1970;  McFee ,  1961;  N.A.E.A.,  1970): 

1.  A  general  background  in  contemporary  culture,  psychology 
and  human  development,  the  humanities  and  art  history. 

2.  Extensive  studio  experience  in  a  wide  variety  of  areas. 
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3.  The  educational  awareness  needed  to  make  informed  judge¬ 
ments  about  the  students  and  their  work. 

4.  The  ability  to  guide  children  into  creative  experiences. 
Cooper  and  Ryan  (1972)  gave  their  criteria  for  a  well-trained 

teacher  as  follows: 

1.  Command  of  theoretical  knowledge  about  learning  and  human 
behaviour . 

2.  Control  of  technical  skills  of  teaching  which  facilitate 
student  learning. 

3.  Display  of  attitudes  which  foster  learning  and  genuine 
human  relationships. 

4.  Sureness  and  adequacy  of  knowledge  in  the  subject  matter 
to  be  taught.  (p.  185) 

Of  those  who  hold  subject  matter  competence  in  highest  regard, 
probably  the  most  extreme  view  has  been  exemplified  by  David  C.  Levy 
(1972),  dean  of  the  Parsons  School  of  Design  in  New  York.  He  declared 
that  a  creative  approach  to  teaching  art  is  developed  through  intensive 
studio  training  which  he  felt  art  education  majors  do  not  receive. 

Levy  was  convinced  that,  in  a  substantial  number  of  cases,  the  profes¬ 
sional  artist  or  designer  is  far  more  qualified  to  teach  high  school 
art  than  is  the  duly  certified  teacher.  While  this  may  be  true  in  terms 
of  pure  subject  matter,  a  belief  that  teacher-training  programs  serve  a 
useful  purpose  elicits  the  response  that  there  is  a  certain  skill 
required  to  present  this  information  in  a  way  that  communicates  it  best 
to  students.  This  belief  in  teaching  skill  gives  validity  to  the 
existence  of  teacher-training  institutions. 

Levy's  view  has  been  closely  supported  by  that  of  Elizabeth 
Geiss  (1972),  who  said  that  teacher  training  programs  in  the  arts  must 
develop  highly  qualified  artists  and  must  schedule  in-depth  innovative 
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experiences  in  arts  teaching.  However,  Geiss  has  effectively  avoided 
stating  to  which  proponent  of  art  teaching  she  would  give  priority: 
the  qualified  professional  artist  or  the  skilled  educator.  She  has 
advocated  developing  a  highly  talented  core  of  professionals,  stating 
her  priorities  for  art  teacher  training  to  be:  (1)  the  art  educator 
must  be  an  artist;  and  (2)  the  art  educator  must  be  an  excellent  teach¬ 
er  (1972:10).  These  ideals  are,  of  course,  optimum  expectations  to  be 
advocated  by  anyone  with  the  best  interests  of  art  education  in  mind 
(Geiss ,  1972) . 

In-depth  study  in  art  has  been  advocated  by  Smitheram,  et  al . 
(1971) ,  because  the  secondary  teacher  must  work  effectively  with  older 
students  whose  psychological  readiness  enables  them  to  cope  with  the 
logic  of  a  discipline,  and  whose  ability  to  do  research,  independent 
study,  and  some  critical  analysis  is  beginning  to  emerge.  Some  would 
argue  that  in-depth  study  is  also  necessary  for  those  who  would  teach 
the  early  grades,  as  they  feel  that  specialists  in  the  subject  matter 
of  art  could  be  utilized  effectively  in  all  grades,  to  the  benefit  of 
art  education  in  general. 

Other  authors  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  ability  to 
produce  art  is  important,  but  that,  in  itself,  is  not  enough  (Beymer, 
1970;  Vitoria,  1972).  Engel  (1976)  has  accused  those  who  train  art 
teachers  of  failing  to  provide  the  aspirant  with  such  basic  skills  as 
systematic  organization  and  planning,  and  clear  expression  and  communi¬ 
cation  in  oral  and  written  forms.  These  authors  saw  art  education  as 
having  equal  priorities  of  knowledge  of  subject  area  and  a  good  range 
of  instructional  strategies  and  techniques.  Any  such  list  of 
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requirements  is  so  ideal  as  to  bring  agreement  from  any  recruiter  of 
art  teachers.  What  these  platitudinous  statements  of  basic  require¬ 
ment  factors  lack  is  a  glimpse  at  the  personality  requirements  felt 
necessary  by  these  experts  for  success  in  teaching. 

Some  other  critics  of  current  art  education  programs  argued 
that  prospective  art  teachers  have  been  provided  with  too  little  train¬ 
ing  in  teaching  skills,  and  lack  the  realistic  practical  knowledge  that 
will  enable  them  to  manage  an  art  room  effectively  (Schwartz,  1970; 
Jefferson,  1972;  Cooper  &  Ryan,  1972).  Most  of  these  critics  laid  the 
blame  for  lack  of  practical  skills  in  art  teaching  graduates  on  student 
teaching  programs,  which  they  criticized  as  ineffectual  because  they  do 
not  allow  the  student  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  skills  he  will 
need  (Geiss,  1972;  Beymer,  1970).  Engel  (1976)  demanded  that  aspiring 
art  teachers  be  equally  well-prepared  in  both  subject  matter  and  teach¬ 
ing  skills: 

The  preparation  of  a  teacher  demands  a  double  thrust,  each  neces¬ 
sary,  but  only  both  sufficient.  Teachers  must  develop  general 
pedagogical  skills  .  .  .  but  it  is  not  enough.  Teachers  must  have 
something  to  teach.  (1976:5) 

The  dichotomy  of  opinion  on  emphasis  in  art  teacher  training  is 
evident  from  the  previous  quotations:  strong  arguments  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  both  for  subject  matter  emphasis  and  an  emphasis  on  teaching 
skills.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  dichotomy  is  manifest  in 
the  training  system  of  Alberta  art  teachers.  Two  distinct  routes  are 
offered  to  those  who  wish  to  teach  art:  a  student  can  spend  several 
years  in  a  fine  arts  program  and  follow  that  with  the  minimal  required 
courses  to  qualify  for  an  Alberta  Teaching  Certificate,  or  the  years  of 
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preparation  may  be  spent  in  an  education  program  which  includes  sever¬ 
al  courses  in  the  area  of  art  specialization. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  student  teaching  practices 
are  too  brief  and  artificial  (Milne,  1968).  Education  programs  have 
been  less  often  critized  for  not  presenting  student  teachers  with  a 
realistic  picture  of  the  teaching  situation  and  the  blame  for  many  edu¬ 
cational  ills  has  rested  on  this  circumstance.  It  is  simple  enough  to 
state  that  more  extensive  student  teaching  would  make  better  teachers: 
there  are  few  tasks  that  are  not  performed  with  improved  skill  by  those 
who  have  had  the  greatest  amount  of  practice.  The  question  emerges: 
at  what  point  does  the  student-teacher  role  cease  to  provide  a  useful 
learning  situation?  Research  is  required  to  determine  an  optimum 
amount  of  practicum  for  teaching  in  art. 

One  author  has  gone  so  far  as  to  insist  that  increased  student¬ 
teaching  experience  would  substantially  diminish  the  major  ills  of  art 
education : 

If  art  teachers  were  better  educated,  the  other  obstacles  of  funds, 
and  lack  of  art  values  on  the  part  of  the  community  and  admini¬ 
stration,  would  be  lessened.  (Beymer,  1970:37) 

Beymer's  statement  is  questionable.  It  is  doubtful  that  the  problems 
she  cited  could  be  solved  so  easily.  However,  most  art  teacher  educa¬ 
tion  theorists  seem  to  agree  that  student  teaching  is  a  very  important 
phase  in  the  development  of  the  art  teacher.  Schwartz  (1970)  recognized 
the  critical  nature  of  the  student  teaching  experience  and  specified  that 
student  teaching  must  be  supervised  by  someone  who  is  an  involved, 
helpful,  and  knowledgeable  "master-teacher"  who  will  encourage  and 
inspire  the  new  art  teacher:  "At  this  critical  juncture  it  is  the  art 
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teachers  in  the  school  who  bear  the  responsibility  for  furthering  the 
professional  development  of  the  student"  (p.  38). 

The  concept  of  a  "master  teacher"  is  sound  in  theory.  The 
problem  arises  in  finding  a  sufficient  supply  of  such  excellent  and 
inspirational  teachers  who  are  also  willing  to  contribute  their  time 
to  the  training  of  new  colleagues.  A  training  program  for  these  "co¬ 
operating"  teachers  would  also  greatly  improve  the  process  of  teacher¬ 
training  in  art,  though  nowhere  in  the  literature  is  it  suggested  that 
some  uniform  quality  of  supervision  for  student-teacher  programs  could 
be  derived  from  such  a  plan.  The  N.A.E.A.  (1970),  in  its  "Guidelines 
for  Teacher  Preparation,"  has  presented  a  seven-point  list  of  require¬ 
ments  for  practicum-s tudent  teaching  and  internship,  which  specified 
such  considerations  as:  the  needs  and  personality  of  the  art  teacher 
in  assigning  the  student  teaching  situation  and  co-operating  teacher; 
full  levels  of  responsibility  and  control;  adequate  supervision  by 
qualified  college  personnel;  co-operation  and  involvement  by  co-opera¬ 
ting  teachers  in  implementation  and  improvement  of  the  student  teaching 
program;  a  wide  range  of  teaching  duties  made  available  to  the  student 
teacher.  Unlike  previously  quoted  sources,  this  seems  to  offer  some 
practical  direction  for  improvement  of  student  teaching. 

In-service  training  has  been  advocated  by  education  experts 
(Hannam,  1976;  Schwartz,  1970;  Cooper  &  Ryan,  1972)  as  a  means  of  aug¬ 
menting  the  art  teacher's  preparation  once  he  is  in  a  "field"  situation. 
The  case  for  intensive  on-going  training  was  argued  by  Fuller,  Schwartz, 
Eisner,  and  Hannam.  Fuller  (1968)  said  there  is  a  possibility  that  many 
of  the  beginning  education  majors  are  not  prepared  to  benefit  from 
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education  courses  when  they  have  not  experienced  real  problems  and 
real  situations.  It  is  a  vicious  circle,  for,  perhaps  without  some 
experience  in  teaching,  students  lack  the  background  and  comprehension 
that  would  equip  them  with  the  capacity  to  absorb  the  educational  in¬ 
sights  presented  by  professors  (Schwartz,  1970).  Eisner  (1972)  also 
noted  that  institutions  such  as  schools  tend  to  socialize  profession¬ 
ally  those  who  work  within  them,  altering  their  behaviour  and  views. 
This  has  implications  for  the  development  of  systematic  programs  of 
training  to  help  teachers  learn  while  in  the  actual  institutional  set¬ 
ting.  A  substantial  amount  of  follow-up  supervision  and  training  is 
needed  in  the  first  few  years  to  help  the  beginning  teacher  consolidate 
his  learnings  from  the  pre-service  phase  (Hannam,  1976) .  Schwartz 
(1965)  added: 

It  is  obvious  that  the  whole  job  of  producing  an  art  teacher  can¬ 
not  be  done  in  the  four  years  of  undergraduate  preparation  .  .  . 

but  with  teaching  experiences  and  attendant  years  of  study  past 
the  baccalaureate,  art  teacher  training  continues.  (p.  37) 

Finally,  another  serious  but  little  considered  factor  in  the 
education  of  a  prospective  teacher  is  the  problem  of  prior  experience. 
As  discussed  earlier,  all  prospective  teachers  have  one  thing  in  common 
they  have  had  years  of  previous  experience  in  schools  (Eisner,  1972; 
Smith,  1969;  Cooper  &  Ryan,  1972).  Thus,  many  of  the  prospective  teach 
er's  conceptions  of  teaching  and  its  skills  are  learned  in  the  class¬ 
rooms  of  their  own  school  days  and,  if  they  are  to  develop  new  instruc¬ 
tional  skills,  they  must  set  aside  deeply  rooted  ideas  and  attitudes 
(Eisner,  1972).  Cooper  and  Ryan  (1972)  expressed  a  similar  view: 

A  college  student  contemplating  a  career  in  teaching  usually  has 
far  too  much  data  at  his  disposal;  in  other  words,  he  has  been 
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over-exposed  to  teachers  and  schools.  .  .  .  Schools,  he  thinks, 
can  hold  no  more  surprises  for  him.  (p.  136) 

Training  of  prospective  teachers  must  bring  an  awareness  of  the  many 

aspects  of  the  school  as  an  institution  which  were  never  evident  to 

them  when  they  were  students  themselves. 

To  summarize,  it  is  apparent  that  a  controversy  exists  between 
the  advocates  of  emphasis  on  art  subject  matter  competence  and  those 
who  emphasized  the  teaching  skills  as  most  important  in  the  training  of 
an  art  teacher.  Many  writers  have  deplored  the  state  of  art  teacher 
preparation,  calling  it  idealistic  and  impractical.  Several  of  these 
writers  have  suggested  that  the  new  teacher  approaches  his  task  armed 
with  expectations  gleaned  from  his  own  middle-class  school  experiences 
and  that  those  expectations  are  entirely  incongruent  with  the  diverse 
actualities  of  many  teaching  situations.  Most  writers  have  agreed 
that  student-teaching  experiences  are  inadequate  and  many  have  advoca¬ 
ted  in-service  training  as  a  means  of  helping  beginning  teachers  to 
adjust  to  their  new  situations. 

INITIAL  AND  LONG-TERM  ADJUSTMENTS 
FOR  THE  ART  TEACHER 

The  art  teacher’s  commitment  to  his  chosen  profession  is  largely 
determined  by  his  attitude  towards  it  as  a  career  (Cooper  &  Ryan,  1972) . 
Several  aspects  of  the  training  of  an  art  teacher  affecting  this  atti¬ 
tude  have  been  discussed  previously.  Another  aspect  of  attitude 
development  in  beginning  art  teachers  is  the  process  of  psychological 
adjustment  to  the  teaching  role  which  they  encounter  as  novice  teachers. 
This  process  has  been  discussed  with  regard  to  teacher  training;  several 
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critics  of  art  teacher  training  programs  have  stressed  the  need  for 
extensive  pre-service  training  to  give  the  student  a  clear  and  realistic 
picture  of  what  his  future  professional  life  will  be  (Smith,  1969; 

Cooper  &  Ryan,  1972;  Knoblock  &  Goldstein,  1971).  Neufeld  (1971),  in 
his  study  of  the  attitudes  and  open-mindedness  of  student  teachers 
towards  their  prospective  careers,  stated  that  these  factors  were  deter¬ 
minants  of  the  ability  of  prospective  teachers  to  dovetail  their  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  into  the  educational  climate  of  the  school.  An 
emotionally  well-adjusted  person  is  not  only  a  better,  more  effective 
teacher  but  he  gains  greater  satisfaction  from  his  career  involvement 
(Combs,  1965).  This  concept  has  implications  for  any  study  of  survival 
factors  in  the  teaching  profession.  Cooper  and  Ryan  (1972) ,  Smith 
(1969) ,  and  Neufeld  (1971)  drew  upon  research  which  demonstrated  that 
attitudes  were  vital  factors  in  the  success  of  beginning  teachers. 
However,  the  majority  of  authors  who  mentioned  factors  of  adjustment 
and  success  in  beginning  teachers  expressed  views  which  were  philosoph¬ 
ical  in  nature  rather  than  observations  of  test  cases  or  research 
situations . 

Personality  is  considered  a  vital  factor  in  the  total  makeup  of 
a  teacher.  Most  writers  declared  that  the  effectiveness  of  a  teacher 
is  dependent  upon  his  personality  (Smith,  1969)  ,  and  when  desirable 
qualities  were  listed,  they  usually  included  many  personal  qualities. 
Smith  believed  that  the  nebulous  concept  of  personality  can  be  too 
easily  used  to  explain  away  problems  and  failures  in  early  teaching 
experiences.  He  felt  there  is  widespread  belief  that  a  person  who 
knows  his  subject  matter  can  learn  to  teach  from  a  minimal  training 
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period  because  teaching  is  thought  to  be  basically  an  expression  of 
personality.  Those  who  have  the  correct  personal  styles  will  succeed, 
while  those  who  lack  the  necessary  qualities  will  fail.  Smith  (1969) 
and  others  (Cooper  &  Ryan,  1972;  Peck,  1962)  contended  that  the  personal 
qualities  necessary  for  someone  to  be  a  good  teacher  can  be  taught,  or 
at  least  developed  through  the  teacher  training  program,  and  should  be 
given  as  much  attention  as  subject  area  background,  teaching  methods, 
and  philosophical  bases  of  education.  Surely  these  personal  qualities 
may  be  attended  to  in  hopes  of  preventing  candidates  personally  unsuited 
to  art  education  from  entering  a  career  situation  which  would  prove 
frustrating  and  unrewarding. 

Any  program  of  teacher  preparation  should  help  a  prospective  teacher 
with  his  personality  problems,  because  these  may,  and  often  do, 
prevent  the  teacher  from  interacting  effectively  with  pupils,  peers, 
parents,  and  other  members  of  the  community.  (Smith,  1969:83) 

"Personality"  was  defined  by  Smith  (1969)  as  a  summary  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  person’s  total  ways  of  behaving.  He  said  each  individual 
possesses  an  "internal  frame  of  reference"  which  evaluates  the  self  in 
terms  of  qualities  such  as  adequacy  and  ability.  Defence  systems 
resulting  from  negative  evaluations  of  self  (common  in  the  inexperienced 
teacher)  can  influence  teaching  behaviour.  He  combined  style  of  behav¬ 
iour,  the  defence  systems,  and  the  internal  frame  of  reference  into  a 
total  phenomenon  called  personality  (Smith,  1969:82) 

Beymer  (1972)  discussed  the  selection  of  good  prospective 
teachers  of  art  and  cited  several  essential  qualities  of  personality: 
openness,  imagination,  spontaneity,  and  sensitivity  to  student  needs. 
Flexibility  and  adaptability  to  change  were  two  further  characteristics 
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of  importance  given  by  her  and  supported  by  Combs  (1965) .  Combs  also 
discussed  the  teacher’s  self-image,  requiring  a  good  teacher  to  have 
feelings  of  adequacy,  worthiness,  and  a  sense  of  being  able  to  cope 
with  events  as  they  happen — a  positive  self-perception.  These  are  all 
qualities  which  are  difficult  to  recognize  in  an  individual  until  that 
person  has  had  an  opportunity  to  experience  the  total  classroom 
situation.  Hamacheck  (in  Beymer,  1965)  delved  deeper  into  the  psycho¬ 
logical  makeup  of  a  well-adjusted  teacher,  advancing  a  model  from 
which  the  demand  for  power  or  authority  were  absent.  His  ideal 
teacher  has  rid  himself  of  novice  anxieties  which  would  tend  to 
reduce  him  from  the  master  of  his  class  to  its  mechanic.  The  ideal 
teacher  has  never  existed,  however,  and  these  subjective  qualities 
could  be  interpreted  in  as  many  different  ways  as  there  are  evaluators 
of  teaching  in  art.  As  an  individual  teacher’s  self-evaluative  proces¬ 
ses  and  personal  frame  of  reference  approach  reality,  his  adjustment  to 
the  task  expected  of  him  will  increase  and  more  adequate  self¬ 
management  will  occur.  Not  one  of  these  critics  of  teaching  behavior 
would  deny  that  this  adjustment  requires  time  and  experience;  it  cannot 
be  taught  by  lecture  or  seminar  method;  further,  its  potential  cannot 
unequivocally  be  recognized  in  a  candidate  for  art  teacher  preparation. 

Beginning  teachers  are  commonly  overwhelmed  by  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  the  school  setting.  Initial  exposure  can  bring  on  a  kind 
of  culture  shock  which  manifests  itself  in  depressions,  exhaustion, 
ill-temper,  and  serious  feelings  of  self-doubt.  These  signs  of  physical 
and  mental  stress  have  been  described  by  Estelle  Fuchs  (1969) ,  an 
educational  anthropologist: 
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.  .  .  the  symptoms  expressed  by  beginning  teachers  go  far  beyond 
the  ordinary  fatigue  associated  with  a  new  mode  of  employment. 

They  are  surprisingly  similar  to  the  phenomenon  described  by 
anthropologists  as  "culture  shock" — the  feeling  of  dislocation 
people  experience  when  they  encounter  a  foreign  culture.  (p.  21) 

Anxieties  and  attitudes  are  interrelated  in  their  effect  on  teacher 

behaviour.  Attitudes  have  been  described  by  Cooper  and  Ryan  (1972)  as 

a  fundamental  dimension  of  personality,  predisposing  a  person  to  act  in 

a  positive  or  negative  way  towards  persons,  ideas,  or  events.  They 

have  isolated  four  categories  of  attitude  affecting  teacher  behaviour: 

(1)  the  teacher's  attitude  toward  himself 

(2)  the  teacher's  attitude  toward  children  and  his 
relationship  to  them 

(3)  the  teacher's  attitude  toward  peers  and  parents 

(4)  the  teacher's  attitude  toward  subject  matter  (1972:197) 

In  the  literature,  specific  attitudes  have  not  been  empirically 
related  to  teaching  effectiveness,  but  most  educators  are  convinced  of 
their  importance  in  the  process  of  teacher  adjustment. 

Many  studies  have  dealt  with  the  anxieties  of  beginning  teach¬ 
ers.  The  beginning  teacher  may  have  unpleasant  feelings  and  attitudes 
which  he  does  not  wish  to  face  in  himself.  Insecurity  and  feelings  of 
inadequacy  are  normal  for  a  teacher  facing  a  class  for  the  first  time. 
The  need  for  approval  from  pupils  and  peers  is  usually  very  strong.  The 
new  teacher  does  not  know  his  limitations;  he  cannot  anticipate  the 
outcomes  of  certain  situations  nor  reactions  to  his  attempts  to  deal 
with  them.  Confusion  and  aggression  arise.  When  problems  and  failures 
occur  in  the  first  year,  the  beginning  teacher  has  no  backlog  of  suc¬ 
cessful  teaching  on  which  to  reflect  or  from  which  to  draw  encourage¬ 
ment.  The  reward  system  in  a  school  is  negligible.  If  a  beginning 
teacher  experiences  little  positive  feedback  he  may  develop  a 
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disproportionately  negative  self-perception.  Internalization  of  these 
feelings  could  lead  to  feelings  of  inferiority  and  a  negative  attitude 
towards  teaching  (Knoblock  &  Goldstein,  1971). 

It  is  essential,  then,  that  the  teacher  establish  clear  commu¬ 
nications  with  the  other  adults  in  his  school.  In  the  case  of  the  art 
teacher,  the  mystique  surrounding  his  subject  can  lead  to  further 
communication  breakdown  due  to  the  lack  of  understanding,  on  the  part 
of  other  staff  members,  of  art  objectives  and  processes  (Schwartz,  1970; 
Hubbard,  1967).  Working  with  children  all  day,  the  teacher  feels  a 
need  to  break  through  the  teacher-isolation  barrier  and  find  validation 
for  his  endeavours  in  the  responses  of  fellow  professionals.  The  need 
to  feel  competent  and  included  in  the  teacher-learning  community  is  at 
the  core  of  the  teacher's  need  system,  according  to  Knoblock  and  Gold¬ 
stein  (1971) .  This  need  is  related  to  the  need  to  communicate  with 
other  adults.  Additional  emotional  needs  of  teachers  observed  by  those 
authors  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

A  need  for  time  for  self-renewal  activity  away  from  the  con¬ 
stant  barrage  of  stimuli,  incidents  and  situations  of  a  crisis 
nature  encountered  every  day  by  school  staffs 
A  need  to  obtain  validation  from  peers  and  administrators 
A  need  for  assistance  and  support  in  effecting  changes 

A  need  to  share  ideas  and  theories  with  other  teachers 
(Knoblock  &  Goldstein,  1971) 

Knoblock  and  Goldstein  (1971)  presented  these  points  in  arguing  that 
the  needs  of  the  adults  in  the  school  community,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  children,  should  be  considered.  This  seems  to  be  a  reasonable 
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demand  if  teachers  are  to  present  to  their  students  a  stable  and 
consistent  presentation  of  themselves. 

The  major  concerns  of  the  beginning  teacher  can  be  summarized 
as  follows  (Fuller,  1968;  Milne,  1968;  Smith,  1969): 

Difficulty  in  maintaining  discipline 

Ignorance  of  expections  of  fellow  teachers  and  administrators 

Inadequate  equipment 

Subject-matter  inadequacy 

Lack  of  confidence  in  planning  abilities 

Concern  about  pupils'  reaction  to  the  beginning  teacher 

Concern  over  meeting  standards  of  teacher  conduct 

Fears  about  attitudes  of  parents 

Concerns  about  job  placement 

Concerns  about  differences  in  social  backgrounds  between 
teacher  and  child 

Failure  to  satisfy  these  concerns  and  meet  these  needs  can  also  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  feeling  of  failure  and  inadequacy  that  exists  among  begin¬ 
ning  teachers.  Taken  in  total,  these  problem  areas  are  the  sources  for 
anxieties  which  affect  teaching  performance  and  teachers'  attitudes 
towards  their  chosen  career. 

Fuller  (1968)  ,  in  a  study  observing  the  developmental  concerns 
of  prospective  and  beginning  teachers,  has  isolated  three  phases  which 
coincide  with  the  groups  of  teachers  examined  in  the  present  study:  a 
pre-teaching  phase,  an  early-teaching  phase,  and  a  late-teaching  phase. 
Briefly,  they  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  pre-teaching  phase  (one  of  non-concern);  the 
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prospective  teacher  in  his  early  years  of  teacher-training 
has  few  real  concerns  about  teaching.  He  thinks  of  teaching 
in  terms  of  his  own  experiences  as  a  pupil  and  is  vague  and 
misinformed  about  problems  he  expects  to  encounter. 

2.  The  early-teaching  phase  (one  of  concern  with  self):  the 
teacher  is  mainly  concerned  with  his  own  adequacies  and  his 
abilities  to  handle  students  and  cope  with  classes. 

3.  The  late-teaching  phase:  "mature"  concerns  seem  to  focus  on 
pupil  gain  and  teacher  self-evaluation  rather  than  on  per¬ 
sonal  gain  and  evaluation  by  administration.  Specific 
characteristics  include  a  teacher's  ability  to  understand 
his  pupils'  capacities,  assess  their  gains,  and  evaluate 
himself  in  terms  of  pupil  gains . 

The  contemporary  observer  of  art  teaching  situations  might 
readily  admit  that  this  ideal  state  is  beyond  the  reach  of  most  begin¬ 
ning  teachers  in  art.  If  art  teachers  are  to  deal  confidently  with  the 
processes  involved  in  their  initiation  into  the  professional  world, 
their  concerns  must  be  heeded.  They  must  also  be  given  the  capabilities 
through  training,  equipment,  and  support,  and  through  supervisors,  to 
enable  them  to  grapple  with  these  difficulties. 

Taken  overall,  personality  emerges  as  a  vital  factor  in  the 
success  of  the  teacher,  but  many  authors  agreed  that  personal  qualities 
necessary  for  a  well-adjusted  teacher  could  be  developed,  if  not 
necessarily  taught,  by  a  thorough  training  program.  To  enable  the 
beginning  teacher  to  cope  with  anxieties  and  stresses  presented  by  the 
new  situation,  the  following  traits  are  apparently  necessary — flexibility, 
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adaptability,  and  a  positive  self-image.  Attitude  factors  affecting 
teacher  behaviour  include  attitude  toward  self,  toward  children  and 
relationships  with  children,  toward  peers  and  parents,  and  attitude 
toward  the  subject  being  taught.  Support  and  acceptance  from  admini¬ 
stration  and  fellow  teachers  were  said  to  contribute  to  the  new 
teacher's  successful  adjustment  to  teaching.  Three  phases  of  teacher 
adjustment  were  explained:  the  pre-teaching  phase  of  non-concern;  the 
early-teaching  phase  of  concern  with  self  and  his  own  abilities  to 
cope  with  new  demands;  and  the  late-teaching  phase  of  concern  with 
pupil  development  and  constructive  evaluation  of  self. 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  ART  TEACHER  AND  THE 
SCHOOL  AS  A  SOCIAL  SYSTEM 

The  problem  of  attrition  due  to  dissatisfaction  among  new 
teachers  has  been  researched,  and  some  statistics  (for  example,  Stinnet, 
1972)  showed  that  up  to  50%  of  those  teachers  who  actually  entered 
school  situations  left  the  profession  before  ten  years  of  service,  most 
in  their  first  five  years.  It  has  been  stated  that  few  teachers  quit 
because  they  do  not  like  teaching;  factors  intrinsic  to  the  school 
system  may  diminish  the  holding  power  of  the  profession  (Stinnet,  1972). 
Those  considerations  are  presented  in  this  section.  A  review  of  the 
available  literature  again  revealed  little  in  the  specific  area  of  art 
teachers'  satisfaction  with  working  conditions,  although  much  informa¬ 
tion  and  analysis  are  available  as  they  touch  upon  general  education. 
Some  particular  considerations  discussed  below,  however,  seem  relevant 
to  the  special  situation  encountered  by  the  art  teacher. 
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Cooper  and  Ryan  (1972)  found  that  12%  of  all  teachers  left  the 
field  each  year.  They  acknowledged  that  not  all  people  are  temperamen¬ 
tally  suited  to  teaching  or  interested  in  a  lifetime  career  as  a 
teacher.  They  also  pointed  out  that  many  teachers  who  are  happy  with 
teaching  may  have  plans  to  stay  in  the  profession  only  three  or  four 
years  and  then  pursue  another  career.  These  people  could  probably  be 
encouraged  to  stay  if  circumstances  were  made  more  agreeable.  The 
dropout  rate  may  not  be  completely  attributable  to  teacher  dissatisfac¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  still  a  serious  problem  in  the  school  systems. 

Although  the  routines  of  school  life  are  familiar  to  the  new 
teacher,  there  is  much  about  school  life  that  cannot  be  fully  appreci¬ 
ated  by  the  novice  taking  over  a  full  teaching  position.  Beginning 
teachers  are  surprised  at  the  amount  of  administrative  and  clerical 
work  required  of  them.  The  amount  of  preparation  time  and  the  amount 
of  physical  and  emotional  energy  required  of  them  are  further  shocking 
realizations  (Cooper  &  Ryan,  1972). 

The  fact  that  new  teachers  must  learn  to  cope  with  most  situa¬ 
tions  by  a  process  of  trial— and-error ,  having  been  presented  with  the 
same  amount  of  responsibility  and  workload  as  a  much  more  experienced 
colleague,  has  been  sharply  criticized  by  teacher  preparation  experts 
(Stinnet,  1972;  Cooper  &  Ryan,  1972;  Smith,  1969).  The  discouragement 
which  results  may  well  cause  many  teachers  to  leave  the  field  each  year. 

A  related  problem  and  one  equally  as  serious  is  that  of  teacher 
assignments.  Typically,  the  beginning  teacher  is  given  the  poorest 
choice  of  classes  and  a  heavier  teaching  load  than  experienced  teachers 
on  a  staff  because  of  the  seniority  ladder  in  large  school  systems 
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Knoblock  and  Goldstein  (1971)  found  a  relationship  between 
the  "difficulty"  of  the  school  in  which  a  teacher  is  employed  and  the 
teacher’s  plans  to  keep  teaching.  They  stated  that  this  should  be  of 
great  interest  to  administrators  since  it  has  often  been  said  that  the 
high  rate  of  turnover  in  the  teaching  profession  is,  in  fact,  the  result 
of  a  tendency  to  assign  beginning  teachers  to  the  most  difficult  schools. 
Schwartz  (1965)  commented  that  the  first  year  of  teaching  is  critical, 
and  that  unsound,  unprofessional  assignment  practices  by  some  boards  of 
education  lose  good  teachers  for  school  systems.  He  may  be  right;  but 
there  remains  the  problem  of  urgent  teacher  needs  in  problem  situations, 
which  leave  school  boards  with  little  choice  but  to  fill  these  positions 
with  the  most  readily  available  teachers — often  new  recruits  and  inex¬ 
perienced  persons  who  cannot  afford  to  discriminate  about  job  possibili¬ 
ties.  An  unfortunate  situation  arises  when  an  administrator  is  placed 
in  a  position  with  little  alternative  but  to  choose  the  least  suited 
but  most  available  candidate  for  such  a  position. 

A  report  of  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association  on  opinions  of 
principals  on  the  first-year  experience  of  teachers  prepared  in  Alberta 
universities  was  published  in  1973.  Although  not  restricted  to  art 
teachers,  the  findings  are  applicable  to  first-year  art  teachers. 

Among  weaknesses  in  first-year  teachers  observed  by  principals,  the 
most  common  was  "poor  discipline,"  and  two  related  weaknesses,  "weak 
organizational  ability  and  planning,"  and  "difficulty  in  adjusting  to 
or  understanding  the  needs  of  students."  This  seems  to  indicate  that 
more  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  development  of  these  skills,  both 
during  the  pre-professional  training  period  and  the  novice  period  of 
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teaching . 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  support  from  administration  and 
experienced  staff  members  during  the  beginning  years  of  the  art  teach¬ 
er's  career  (Smith,  1969;  Stinnet,  1972;  Cooper  &  Ryan,  1972).  Many  of 
these  teachers '  hopes  for  success  will  also  depend  on  administrator 
conceptions  of  the  role  of  art  in  education  (Hubbard,  1967).  Hatfield 
(1972)  was  even  more  definite  in  his  view  of  the  importance  of  admini¬ 
strative  approval  and  support:  "Success  is  realized  only  when  the 
administrator  begins  to  gain  insight  into  the  real  values  of  art  .  .  ." 
(p.  23).  This  statement  implied  that  administrators  have  only  to  under¬ 
go  some  long  awaited  revelation  to  the  true  value  of  art  in  the  school 
program.  It  seems  more  realistic  to  expect  that  the  administration 
might  be  made  more  aware  of  the  pragmatic  needs  of  the  art  teacher. 

Correlated  with  the  role  of  the  administrator  in  facilitating 
a  satisfactory  situation  for  the  art  teacher  are  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  teaching  staff.  If  the  latter  view  the  art  program  as  essential, 
enjoying  equal  status  with  their  own  subjects,  the  art  teacher  is  like¬ 
ly  to  enjoy  a  greater  degree  of  success.  Schwartz  (1970)  suggested 
that  art  teachers  must  perform  a  sort  of  "missionary  role"  to  make  a 
little  understood  subject  more  important  in  schools.  Hatfield  (1972) 
supported  this  statement  by  saying  that  art  teachers  must  develop  the 
socio-political  skills  to  convince  other  teachers,  school  executives, 
and  board  members  that  art  is  essential.  Hatfield  (1972)  pointed  out 
that  "for  years  neither  art  teachers  nor  art  programs  have  enjoyed  the 
status  in  the  schools  which  the  academic  subjects  have  held"  (p.  23). 

Levy  (1972)  discussed  the  status  of  art  programs  in  the  schools 
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and  said  that  the  new  teacher  is  challenged  to  learn  to  fight  for  his 
program  and  defend  its  position  in  the  overall  curriculum.  The  other 
members  of  the  staff  may  see  the  art  teacher  as  a  competitor  or  an 
ally,  depending  upon  their  feelings  about  the  art  program  in  relation 
to  their  own  subject  area.  Hubbard  (1967)  declared  that  some  teachers 
of  the  more  firmly  established  subjects  may  be  mildly  disdainful  of  the 
art  teacher  and  his  subject.  Others  may  resent  the  intrusion  of  art 
into  the  curriculum  "core." 

Budget  considerations  are  one  area  where  art  teachers  must  be 
wary  of  resentment  from  other  members  of  the  teaching  staff.  Both 
Hubbard  (1967)  and  Hatfield  (1972)  discussed  the  question  of  budgetting 
for  art  facilities,  noting  that  it  requires  an  informed  approach  to 
administration  and  fellow  staff  members,  as  the  area  is  a  potential  source 
of  friction  if  the  needs  of  an  art  program  cannot  be  justified.  Hat¬ 
field  (1972)  further  stated  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  "art  educators 
have  had  little  or  no  emphasis  on  budget  preparation  in  art  during  our 
education  and  that  there  is  a  dearth  of  assistance  from  the  literature 
of  the  field1,  (p.  21).  However,  other  more  militant  writers  insisted 
that  the  art  teacher  has  a  duty  to  press  for  increased  budget  alloca¬ 
tions  and  facilities  for  his  subject.  Vitoria  (1972)  argued  that: 

By  accepting  substandard  conditions,  art  educators  are  tacitly 
endorsing  second-class  teacherships ,  with  all  their  accompanying 
hardships.  Administrators  who  provide  and  make  mandatory  such 
conditions  are  irresponsibly  contributing  to  and  reinforcing  an 
already  dangerously  low  national  level  of  aesthetic  deprivation. 

(p.  18) 

Vitoria's  statement  seems  extreme.  To  suggest  that  administrators  are 
"reinforcing  an  already  dangerously  low  national  level  of  aesthetic 
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deprivation,"  one  would  first  have  to  explain  the  very  vague  term 
"aesthetic  deprivation."  Also,  administrators  cannot  be  held  personal¬ 
ly  responsible  for  circumstances  dictated  as  much  by  budgetary  consid¬ 
erations  as  by  aesthetic  priorities.  The  N.A.E.A.  (1967;  in  Hatfield, 
1972)  made  a  more  conservative  statement  about  the  same  problem: 

The  effectiveness  of  the  art  program  is  directly  related  to  the 
quality  of  the  environment  within  which  the  program  operates . 

While  it  is  true  that  certain  objectives  of  a  program  may  be 
achieved  even  with  less  than  adequate  time,  materials,  facilities, 
and  personnel,  more  often  than  not  the  results  are  less  adequate. 

(p.  21) 

The  art  teacher's  responsibility  for  clean-up  and  maintaining 
art  facilities  and  equipment  can  be  an  added  strain  upon  the  beginning 
teacher.  Janitorial  activities  undoubtedly  deplete  teacher  energies, 
re-directing  educational  skills  to  "sub-educational  functioning" 
(Schwartz,  1970).  Schwartz  voiced  a  concern  about  the  amount  of  art 
teachers'  time  consumed  by  ancillary  chores,  suggesting  that  it  would 
be  worthwhile  to  investigate  the  proportion  of  the  art  specialist's 
time  and  efforts  spent  on  non-teaching  functions  (1970) .  The  literature 
of  art  education  does  not  contain  much  information  about  teacher  in¬ 
volvement  in  non-teaching  activities;  but  in  the  art  area,  particularly, 
it  must  be  considerable.  Habitually,  administrators  expect  custodial 
responsibilities  from  art  teachers.  The  art  teacher's  effectiveness  is 
judged,  partially  at  least,  by  the  order  and  cleanliness  of  his  room 
and  equipment.  Schwartz  (1970)  and  Hubbard  (1967)  agreed  that  educa¬ 
tional  ideals  and  energies  should  be  devoted  to  art  learning  if  art  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  serious  subject.  For  art  teachers  to  accept  these 
custodial  expectations  as  their  lot  is  insupportable,  according  to 
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these  sources.  The  beginning  teacher  seems  particularly  vulnerable  to 
problems  in  this  regard  because  he  has  not  established  a  routine  and  a 
set  of  priorities  to  enable  him  to  function  easily  within  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  administration.  This  seems  to  be  a  fundamental  source  of 
problems  between  the  art  teacher  and  the  school  system,  and  one  which 
could  cause  serious  frustration  for  the  art  specialist  who  enters  an 
art  teaching  situation  unaware  of  his  covert  functions  as  stock  clerk, 
custodian,  accountant,  and  purchasing  agent  which  often  take  precedence 
in  the  eyes  of  his  superiors — over  his  actual  art  teaching  function. 
Ideally,  every  art  teacher  might  have  an  assistant  to  maintain  supplies, 
handle  equipment,  and  ensure  order  within  the  workroom.  Requests  for 
such  assistance,  though  logical  and  justifiable,  are  not  likely  to  be 
fulfilled  in  the  near  future  in  any  publicly  funded  school  system. 

A  further  source  of  discouragement  and  frustration  to  the 
idealistic  art  teacher  is  the  calibre  of  students  who  make  up  his 
classes.  Dorn  (1972)  and  Levy  (1972)  both  deplored  the  use  of  art 
classes  as  a  "dumping  ground"  for  "academically  backward"  students, 
discipline  problems,  and  students  with  little  academic  initiative. 

Both  have  suggested  that  the  situation  of  required  art  classes  at  lower 
secondary  school  levels  populates  those  classes  with  students  who  are 
not  always  motivated  by  an  interest  in  art  or  a  willingness  to  learn. 
They  said  that  this  situation  militates  against  inspired  and  successful 
art  teaching  and  can  be  a  source  of  discouragement  to  the  art  teacher. 
This  problem,  though  a  serious  one,  is  not  confined  to  art.  Any  subject 
experiences  similar  difficulties,  although  those  outside  the  core  prob¬ 
ably  suffer  most  severely. 
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The  final  source  of  problems  between  art  teacher  and  school, 
discussed  here,  is  the  expectation  that  the  art  teacher  will  fulfil  any 
need  of  the  school  requiring  artistic  judgement  and  the  facilities  of 
the  art  room.  Setting  up  exhibits,  decorations  and  scenery,  and  poster¬ 
making  are  examples  of  services  the  art  teacher  may  be  asked  to  perform. 
Hubbard  (1967)  cautioned  that  the  art  teacher  must  consider  carefully 
the  amount  of  time  he  is  willing  to  commit  to  these  activities,  and  to 
determine  where  such  tasks  begin  to  infringe  upon  the  execution  of  his 
art  program,  his  energies,  and  his  private  life.  A  difficult  situation 
may  arise  if  the  art  teacher  must  utilize  art  program  time  to  fulfil 
obligations  he  has  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  good  public  relations 
for  the  art  department. 

The  foregoing  material  may  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  art 
teacher's  relationship  with  the  school  as  a  social  system  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  his  decision  to  remain  in  teaching.  Several  factors  have 
been  given  as  crucial  to  the  dropout  rate  of  art  teachers.  Discourage¬ 
ment  can  occur  because  new  teachers  are  forced  to  cope  primarily  through 
trial-and-error  in  the  first  years  of  teaching.  Authors  have  stated  a 
need  for  assistance  from  the  administration  and  approval  and  support 
from  fellow  staff  members.  The  assignment  of  new  teachers  to  difficult 
teaching  situations  has  been  cited  as  a  strong  factor  in  causing  teach¬ 
ers  to  leave  the  profession.  Added  to  this  were  the  often-mentioned 
problems  typical  of  art-teaching  situations:  low  status  of  art  in 
schools;  poor  calibre  of  students  registered  in  art  courses;  inadequate 
facilities;  and  added  pressure  of  ancillary  chores  unrelated  to  the 


actual  teaching  process . 
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CURRICULAR  CONSIDERATIONS  FOR  THE  ART  TEACHER 


Philosophical  considerations  can  affect  the  teacher's  attitude 


towards  his  teaching  position  and  his  satisfaction  in  that  position. 

The  congruence  of  his  philosophy  of  art  education  with  the  total  curric¬ 
ular  mode  of  the  school  is  essential  to  ensure  implementation  of  a 
workable  program  which  suits  all  the  participants:  teachers,  students, 
administrators,  and  community  members.  The  best  efforts  of  a  teacher¬ 
training  faculty  are  likely  to  have  little  impact  unless  the  school 
structure  in  which  the  young  teacher  of  art  works  supports  the  concep¬ 
tions  and  skills  that  he  or  she  learned  in  the  university  setting 
(Eisner,  1972) . 

Cooper  and  Ryan  (1972)  admitted  that  schools  cannot  successfully 

incorporate  diverse  philosophies  in  their  curricula.  They  explained 

that  if  a  certain  philosophy  is  dominant  within  a  given  community,  the 

curriculum  of  its  schools  is  likely  to  reflect  that  set  of  beliefs,  and 

those  who  do  not  agree  will  remain  dissatisfied.  They  described  a  basic 

example  of  differing  curricular  priorities  as  follows: 

If  one  considers  the  school's  primary  objective  to  be  the  intellec¬ 
tual  training  of  students,  any  curriculum  which  does  not  emphasize 
scholarship  will  be  considered  irrelevant.  Conversely,  if  one 
believes  that  the  school  should  emphasize  the  development  of  the 
"whole  child" — his  emotional  and  social,  as  well  as  intellectual 
growth — curriculum  devoted  exclusively  to  history,  English,  the 
sciences,  mathematics  and  foreign  languages  will  be  considered 
inappropriate  for  many  students  and  thus  irrelevant.  (1972:106) 

A  study  conducted  by  Miller  and  Hodgson  (1953)  at  the  University 
of  Alberta  considered  factors  which  determine  success  and  failure  among 
beginning  teachers.  The  problem  mentioned  most  frequently  was  the 
beginning  teacher's  adjustment  of  his  philosophy  to  existing  conditions 
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in  the  school  (Miller  &  Hodgson,  1953) .  Though  their  study  is  now 
twenty-five  years  old,  no  visible  changes  appear  to  have  taken  place 
to  make  it  less  relevant  than  it  was  in  1953. 

Art  program  implementation  is  a  vulnerable  area  for  conflicts 
in  curriculum  rationale  between  art  teachers  and  the  school  as  a  whole. 
Day  (1972)  suggested  a  reason  for  this  may  be  that  art  teachers,  unlike 
teachers  of  most  other  subjects,  are  usually  wholly  responsible  for 
curriculum  development  (organization,  instruction,  and  evaluation)  in 
their  subject.  In  art,  specified  textbooks  or  prescribed,  prepared, 
sequential  curricula  are  not  often  used,  so  the  teacher’s  own  rationale 
for  art  teaching  becomes  an  important  component  of  the  curriculum  devel¬ 
opment.  In  reflecting  upon  the  autonomy  of  art  programs,  Day 
pointed  out  that,  in  art,  divergence,  individuality  of  expression, 
and  creativity  are  valued  and  sought  after. 

Day  (1972)  also  suggested  that  it  is  possible  that  different 
teaching  situations  might  strongly  suggest  the  use  of  different  ration¬ 
ales.  Both  Day  (1972)  and  Thelen  (1971)  have  developed  categories  of 
rationales  for  art  education  programs.  Day’s  categories  are  concerned 
with  art  teachers ’  reasons  for  teaching  art  (Day  Art  Rationale  Assess¬ 
ment  Instrument)  and  deal  mainly  with  differing  interpretations  of  art 
as  a  field  of  study.  His  nine  categories  include: 

(a)  The  fostering  of  creativity  through  studio  art  activities 

(b)  Providing  students  with  competencies  and  attitudes  to 
promote  art  as  a  leisure-time  activity 

(c)  Integrating  student’s  personality,  releasing  tensions, 
and  expressing  inner  feeling 

(d)  Increasing  student’s  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  great  art 

(e)  Providing  visual  education  for  future  environmental 
understanding 

(f)  Transmitting  cultural  heritage 
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(g)  Cultivating  respect  for  intuitive  and  subjective  thinking 

(h)  Training  of  visual  aesthetic  sensibilities  (1972:20) 

Thelen’s  (1971)  categories  seem  to  deal  mainly  with  the  teach¬ 
er’s  approach  to  student  learning  as  it  applies  to  the  subject  matter 
of  art.  His  six  varieties  of  art  education  may  be  described  as: 

(a)  technique  shaping;  (b)  appreciation  shaping;  (c)  personality  re¬ 
leasing  as  self-esteem;  (d)  personality  releasing  as  competence; 

(e)  communication;  and  (f)  social  action.  Thelen's  categories  are 
provided  as  a  grid  for  evaluating  art  programs,  but  any  art  teacher's 
approach  is  likely  to  be  described  more  by  one  category  than  another . 

The  two  instruments  indicate  the  vast  field  of  possible  teach¬ 
ing  strategies  in  art  to  which  any  individual  may  subscribe.  The 
teacher  who  feels  that  his  rationale  for  teaching  art  is  in  harmony 
with  the  school  and  community  in  which  he  works  would  be  in  an  excel¬ 
lent  position  to  bring  students,  other  teachers,  and  parents  to  realize 
that  art  learning  has  a  vital  place  in  their  lives.  Conversely,  it 
seems  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  teacher  who  had  come  to  identify 
with  a  certain  set  of  art  teaching  beliefs  and  rationales  either  to 
work  comfortably  within  a  school  situation  of  opposing  or  incongruent 
rationale  and  policy,  or  to  adjust  his  basic  philosophy  of  art  educa¬ 
tion  to  concur  with  the  system  of  the  school  in  which  he  is  to  operate. 
So,  it  seems  that  this  problem  of  curricular  considerations  could  be  an 
additional  source  of  dissatisfaction  and  attitude  change  among  art 
teachers . 

Eisner  (1972)  has  argued  that  adaptation  of  rationale  is  pos¬ 


sible,  and  entirely  necessary.  He  cited  an  example  of  a  teacher  who 
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had  completed  an  art  education  training  program  believing  that  he 
should  encourage  in-depth,  uninterrupted  work  with  art  materials  among 
his  students.  The  teacher  carried  his  beliefs  into  a  school  situation 
where  the  timetable  consisted  of  40-minute  periods,  or  where  curricular 
expectations  of  the  school  compelled  him  to  "move  the  class,  en  bloc, 
from  project  to  project"  (1972:14).  Eisner  called  this  situation 
"institutional  press"  and  suggested  that  the  teacher  should  alter  his 
pedagogical  methods  and  beliefs  to  the  structure  of  the  institution’s 
organization . 

In  summary,  the  authors  reviewed  in  this  section  have  suggested 
strongly  that  the  teacher  of  art  would  experience  the  greatest  success 
and  satisfaction  in  a  school  situation  if  his  philosophy  of  curriculum 
were  congruent  with  that  of  the  school.  The  art  teacher's  concept  of 
art  curriculum  must  be  flexible  enough  to  adjust  to  the  demands  of  the 
school's  program,  or  he  will  experience  severe  frustration  in  trying  to 
establish  his  own  priorities  despite  the  limitations  set  out  by  the 
school.  Day  (1972)  has  explained  nine  different  types  of  art-teaching 
rationales  amenable  to  different  teaching  situations,  ranging  from 
"fostering  creativity  through  studio  activities"  and  "releasing  ten¬ 
sions,  expressing  inner  feeling"  to  "transmitting  cultural  heritage" 
and  "training  of  visual  aesthetic  sensibilities"  (p .  20).  Thelen  (1971) 
has  described  the  categories  he  observed  as  different  art  teachers' 
approaches  to  student  learning,  and  listed  six  varieties,  from  an  empha¬ 
sis  on  "technique  shaping"  to  a  concern  with  "social  action." 

It  was  stressed  throughout  the  literature  that  teaching  rationale 
is  an  important  aspect  of  the  teacher's  relationship  with  the  school  in 
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which  he  works,  and  one  which  must  be  similar  to  that  of  the  school 
so  as  to  allow  the  teacher  to  adapt,  function,  and  survive.  This  sug¬ 
gests  that  a  search  for  factors  related  to  teacher  turnover  should 
investigate  whether  incongruity  between  a  teacher's  philosophy  of 
teaching  and  the  school's  philosophy  is  a  significant  factor. 

SOCIETAL  INFLUENCES  ON  THE  ART  TEACHING  SITUATION 

The  value  structure  of  the  art  teacher  has  a  strong  influence 
on  his  choice  of  rationale  for  art  teaching,  and  it  also  affects  his 
concept  of  his  role  as  an  art  teacher.  It  is  important  to  examine 
where  these  values  originate  and  how  they  serve  the  art  teacher  in  his 
position  as  educator.  It  is  also  important  to  examine  society's  expec¬ 
tations  of  the  art  teacher.  The  importance  of  these  expectations  to 
this  study  lie  in  their  effect  on  teacher  satisfaction  and  attitude 
towards  the  art  teaching  profession. 

The  art  teacher  gains  a  conception  of  his  role  through  a  variety 
of  sources:  his  experiences  as  a  pupil,  his  experience  on  the  job,  his 
reading,  exchange  of  views,  reflection,  and,  of  course,  his  professional 
training  (Musgrove  and  Taylor,  1969).  His  particular  role  concept  will 
be  shaped  significantly  by  his  total  social  philosophy  and  his  atti¬ 
tudes  towards  himself  as  an  individual.  Schwartz  (1970)  used  these 
factors  to  explain  that,  while  teacher  training  can  do  a  great  deal  to 
influence  the  prospective  art  teacher's  views  concerning  art  teaching, 
the  primary  influence  modifying  the  art  teacher's  role-concept  is  the 
pre-conditioning  of  his  early  development. 

Eisner  (1972)  claimed  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  young 
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teacher  to  adjust  his  concept  of  the  role  he  expects  to  fulfil  when 
he  is  confronted  with  a  school  situation  fundamentally  different  from 
the  one  he  has  been  trained  to  expect.  His  original  "conceptions  and 
skills  must  be  drastically  modified  because  of  the  role  expections, 
institutional  press,  and  other  forms  of  professional  socialization  .  . 
(Eisner,  1972:14).  The  role  expectations  of  students  and  faculty  col¬ 
leagues  upon  the  teacher  may  interfere  with  his  ability  to  adjust  to  a 
new  situation. 

Eisner  (1972)  suggested  that  there  are  contradictions  between 
values  in  training  programs  and  values  in  schools,  which  produce  serious 
discontinuities  in  role  concept  for  the  novice  teacher.  An  obvious 
source  of  discontinuity  was  pointed  out  by  Smith  (1969:11):  the  recruit¬ 
ment  of  teachers  and  students  for  teacher  training  institutions  is  pri¬ 
marily  from  middle-income  populations.  Discrepancies  become  serious 
when  these  graduates  enter  another  segment  of  society  whose  values  are 
different . 

Spindler  (1965)  offered  some  solution  to  the  discontinuities 
encountered  by  teachers,  suggesting  that  one  aim  for  teacher  training 
should  be: 

.  .  .  to  create  in  the  teacher  an  awareness  of  how  his  culture 
influences  what  he  does  as  a  teacher  and  how  his  students’  culture 
influences  what  they  do  and  how  to  think  about,  observe,  and  anal¬ 
yse  these  influences.  (p.  156) 

Fuchs  (1969)  concurred,  stating  that  rapid  change  in  values,  beliefs, 
and  attitudes  in  our  society  has  made  essential  an  understanding  of 
cultural  patterns  and  social  pressures  as  they  affect  the  schools  and 
the  people  working  in  them.  Understanding  the  school  as  a  social  system 
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help  teachers  understand  the  expectation  and  value  systems  con¬ 
fronting  them  (Joyce  and  Weil,  1972). 

These  authors  have  noted  the  nature  and  seriousness  of  the 
discontinuities  which  exist,  but  have  failed  to  indicate  a  vital  factor: 
it  is  very  difficult  to  transmit  "understanding,"  particularly  to  those 
young  and  inexperienced  teacher-candidates  who  populate  university 
methods  courses.  Perhaps  this  is  why  so  many  authors  have  pointed  out 
discrepancies  without  offering  practical  resolutions. 

Several  writers  have  deplored  the  image  of  art  in  North  American 
society  as  it  reflects  on  art  education.  Baumgartner  (1967;  in  Beymer, 
1970:37)  cited  the  lack  of  value  of  art  in  the  eyes  of  the  general 
public  as  being  one  of  the  greatest  barriers  to  art  education.  Levy 
(1972:9)  said  that  art  is  not  respectable  in  our  schools  and  communities 
— especially  not  for  men.  He  deplored  the  disinterest  of  communities  in 
the  development  of  art  curricula  in  the  schools.  He  also  claimed  that 
parents  exhibit  an  "apparent  horror  at  the  prospect  of  their  children 
becoming  artists"  (p.  9).  Schwartz  (1970)  adopted  a  more  moderate  posi¬ 
tion,  stating  that  most  communities  view  art  as  a  token  of  life’s 
"niceties"  rather  than  an  important  means  of  individual  development. 

He  offered  the  hope,  however,  that  more  enlightened  parents  do  desire 
better  art  learning  opportunities  for  their  children. 

All  writers  seemed  to  agree  that  the  communities  exert  a  strong 
influence  on  the  acceptance  of  art  as  a  viable  subject  area  in  the 
schools,  on  its  objectives,  and  on  the  services  it  offers  the  community. 
Schwartz  (1970)  stated  that,  as  yet,  the  communities  are  not  upset  by 
the  small  amount  of  art  taught  in  the  schools,  and  that  no  great  changes 
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in  the  status  of  art  as  a  subject  will  take  place  until  awareness 
evolves.  The  literature  revealed  a  feeling  of  futility  about  the 
possibility  of  art  teachers  themselves  facilitating  this  awareness  from 
within  the  schools.  Sociologists  perceived  that  few  major  changes 
arise  from  within  the  public  education  system;  rather,  changes  which 
occur  in  the  schools  are  largely  a  response  to  changes  in  society. 

Such  a  feeling  does  not  provide  much  hope  for  proselytizing  on  the  part 
of  the  art  teacher,  who  finds  enough  difficulty  in  communicating  and 
illustrating  the  importance  of  his  subject  to  the  limited  audience  of 
his  students,  their  parents,  or  his  superiors. 

The  values  of  an  art  teacher  are  shaped  significantly  by  his 
own  school  experiences,  and  he  may  be  called  upon  to  question  these, 
once  in  an  actual  teaching  situation.  Some  writers  insisted  that 
contradictions  exist  between  the  values  of  training  programs  and  those 
which  exist  in  the  schools,  creating  discontinuities  and  conflicting 
role  concepts  for  the  new  teacher.  It  has  been  suggested  that  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  expectations  and  value  systems  awaiting  the  teacher- 
trainee  should  be  developed  by  the  training  institutions.  The  prospec¬ 
tive  art  teacher  has  been  nurtured  in  a  situation  where  art  has  been 
valued  very  highly.  Courses  and  training  in  a  specialized  art  area 
indoctrinate  the  student-teacher  of  art  with  a  feeling  that  art  is  a 
priority  item  in  education.  His  experiences  in  the  schools  and  commu¬ 
nities,  declared  the  art  educators,  will  cause  discouragement  for  the 
novice  art  teacher  because  society  has  not  yet  placed  art  in  a  position 
of  great  importance  in  school  curricula. 
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SUMMARY 

A  review  of  recent  literature  in  the  art  education  field  has 
yielded  a  mixture  of  prescription  for  and  criticism  of  art  teacher¬ 
training  programs  and  institutions.  Many  suggestions  have  been  offered 
for  changes  within  the  school  system,  which  might  make  better  use  of 
these  highly  trained  individuals. 

A  general  concern  for  the  interests  of  candidates  in  art  educa¬ 
tion  was  exhibited  in  the  literature.  Various  authors  have  felt  that 
these  people  should  be  screened  for  motivating  factors  and  commitment 
to  the  teaching  profession,  to  prevent  disappointment  and  waste  of 
effort  on  the  parts  of  both  candidate  and  training  institution  and, 
ultimately,  to  prevent  those  who  are  unsuited  for  the  art  teaching  role 
from  entering  the  profession.  No  actual  descriptions  of  possible 
screening  methods  were  found  in  the  literature. 

It  was  acknowledged  that  many  difficult  adjustments  must  be 
made  between  teacher  training  and  actual  teaching  situations.  Many 
experts  described  personal  qualities  required  in  a  teacher  to  enable 
him  to  overcome  early  teaching  anxieties  and  stresses:  flexibility, 
adaptability,  and  a  positive  self-image  were  cited  as  being  the  most 
common  personal  qualities  necessary.  Some  writers  also  described  the 
supporting  roles  of  administrators  and  other  teachers  in  the  adjustment 
period  of  the  new  teacher,  describing  positive  first-year  experiences 
as  crucial  to  the  teacher's  success. 

The  art  teacher's  position  in  the  school  hierarchy  could  be  a 
source  of  discouragement  for  the  novice,  according  to  many  experts; 
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the  status  of  art  in  the  curriculum,  inadequate  facilities,  and  poor 
calibre  of  students  are  listed  as  sources  of  frustration  in  many  school 
s ituations . 

The  art  teacher  should  be  prepared  to  adjust  his  priorities  and 
philosophy  of  curriculum  to  suit  that  of  the  school  in  which  he  is 
operating.  According  to  two  art  educators,  Day  (1972)  and  Thelen  (1971), 
there  are  many  differing  rationales  for  art  teaching  and  art  learning 
among  art  educators,  all  valid,  but  some  more  suitable  than  others  in 
particular  teaching  situations.  The  onus  is  upon  the  art  teacher  to 
examine  his  own  values  and  to  arrive  at  a  concept  of  his  role  by  trying 
to  understand  the  expectations  society  is  placing  on  him.  Reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  discontinuities  permits  the  art  teacher  to  function  within  a 
given  situation.  Little  hope  has  been  displayed  for  the  kind  of  support 
all  art  educators  would  like  to  see  for  the  arts  in  school  curricula, 
yet  the  art  teacher  is  expected  to  try  to  foster  an  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  art  in  education. 


' 
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Chapter  3 


DESIGN  AND  CONDUCT  OF  THE  STUDY 

Two  questions  were  investigated  in  this  study: 

1.  How  are  some  of  the  important  matters  affecting  art 
teachers'  well-being  perceived  by  prospective  teachers, 
beginning  teachers,  and  experienced  teachers? 

2.  May  these  differences  in  perception  be  attributable  to 

(a)  length  of  experience  of  the  art  teacher? 

(b)  percentage  of  art  taught  by  the  art  teacher? 

(c)  The  institution  attended  for  teacher  training  in  art? 

A  description  of  the  matters  most  frequently  perceived  as  affec¬ 
ting  the  art  teacher's  well-being  was  the  object  of  the  first  question. 

Three  null  hypotheses  were  formulated  from  the  second  question: 
HI  There  are  no  significant  differences  between  three  groups 
of  art  teachers  (prospective,  beginning,  and  experienced 
teachers)  in  their  perceptions  of  matters  affecting  art 
teachers'  well-being. 

H  2  There  are  no  significant  differences  between  teachers 
o 

engaged  in  teaching  art  for  differing  percentages  of  time, 
in  their  perceptions  of  matters  affecting  art  teachers' 
well-being . 

Hq3  There  are  no  significant  differences  between  art  teachers 
who  have  graduated  from  the  two  major  teacher  training 
institutions  in  Alberta,  in  their  perceptions  of  matters 
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affecting  art  teachers’  well-being. 

SUBJECTS 

The  subjects  surveyed  were  placed  in  three  different  categor¬ 
ies:  prospective  teachers,  novice  or  beginning  teachers,  and  experi¬ 

enced  or  veteran  teachers.  This  method  of  grouping  seemed  to  coincide 
with  the  three  phases  of  teacher  adjustment  outlined  in  the  literature. 

All  respondents  had  received  training  in  art  education  at  the 
University  of  Alberta  or  the  University  of  Calgary  and  all  stated  that 
their  major  field  of  teacher  training  had  been  art  education. 

Prospective  teachers  included  all  those  students  involved  in 
senior  curriculum  and  instruction  courses  in  secondary  art  education  at 
the  two  universities,  and  had  completed  student  teaching  requirements. 

Practising  teachers,  in  novice  teacher  and  experienced  teacher 
categories,  comprised  samples  of  teachers  of  secondary  art  programs  who 
were  graduates  of  art  education  courses  at  the  Universities  of  Calgary 
and  Alberta,  and  whose  major  field  of  teacher  training  was  art  educa¬ 
tion. 

It  is  understood  that  the  generalizability  of  the  findings  in 
this  study  may  be  limited,  due  to  the  individual  nature  of  the  respon¬ 
ses.  Each  teacher  or  prospective  teacher  had  a  singular  set  of  values 
and  perceptions  about  his  experiences  and  situation.  Further,  the 
population  sample  was  recognized  to  be  small,  relative  to  the  number 
of  teachers  of  art  in  the  province. 


, 
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DESIGN  OF  THE  INSTRUMENT  AND  DATA  COLLECTION 

To  obtain  information  required  for  this  study,  a  questionnaire 
consisting  of  fifty  items  was  designed  (see  Appendix  A) .  The  items 
were  categorized  under  the  following  three  sections: 

1.  Section  A  -  The  Working  Environment 

Items  pertaining  to  facilities  and  career  expectations 

2.  Section  B  -  The  Human  Elements 

Items  dealing  with  interaction  with  administrators, 
colleagues,  students,  and  parents 

3.  Section  C  -  Curricular  Considerations 
Items  pertaining  to  curricular  expectations 

Before  the  questionnaire  was  distributed,  a  pilot  study  was 
conducted,  using  five  senior  art  education  students  who  wrote  critical 
analyses  of  the  questionnaire  from  the  viewpoint  of  prospective  teach¬ 
ers.  The  suggestions  elicited  by  this  sample  resulted  in  some  minor 
revisions  in  the  questionnaire  before  its  distribution. 

The  same  questionnaire  was  administered  to  all  groups  under 
examination.  The  researcher  presented  an  explanation  and  instructions 
to  classes  of  prospective  art  teachers  surveyed  at  the  Universities  of 
Calgary  and  Alberta,  and  requested  them  to  answer  items  according  to 
how  they  perceived  the  art  teaching  role  through  their  experiences  as 
student  teachers. 

To  survey  the  practising  teachers  of  art,  a  mail  survey  was 
employed.  Questionnaires,  each  accompanied  by  a  letter  of  introduction 
(see  Appendix  B)  and  a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope,  were  sent  to 
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art  teachers  through  a  variety  of  channels  during  May  and  June,  1976. 

To  screen  the  respondents  for  university  attended,  degree  held, 
major  field  of  teacher  training,  percentage  of  art  taught,  and  number 
of  years  teaching  experience,  the  letter  of  introduction  contained  a 
group  of  questions  to  which  prospective  subjects  were  asked  to  respond. 
The  respondents  were  not  required  to  give  their  names  but  were  asked  to 
identify  the  university  where  their  teacher  training  took  place, 
degrees  held,  number  of  years  teaching  experience,  and  percentage  of 
art  in  their  timetables  on  a  scale  of  25%  or  less;  26%  to  50%;  51%  to 
75%;  or  76%  to  100%. 

In  the  large  urban  centres  of  Edmonton  and  Calgary,  distribu¬ 
tion  of  questionnaires  was  done  under  the  auspices  of  the  Separate  and 
Public  School  Boards.  Edmonton  Public  and  Separate  Boards  both  sent  a 
questionnaire  to  each  junior  high  school  and  high  school,  requesting 
that  it  be  forwarded  to  the  art  teacher.  In  the  case  of  a  school  which 
employed  more  than  one  art  teacher,  it  was  assumed  that  the  question¬ 
naire  was  delivered  to  the  senior  teaching  member  of  the  art  department 
or  the  person  who  conducted  the  greatest  number  of  art  classes.  The 
art  departments  of  both  the  Calgary  Public  and  Separate  School  Boards 
supplied  the  researcher  with  a  list  of  art  teachers  who  had  attended 
either  the  University  of  Calgary  or  the  University  of  Alberta,  thus 
eliminating  the  necessity  of  surveying  anyone  whose  training  did  not 
fit  the  requirements  of  this  study. 

The  Government  of  Alberta  Department  of  Education,  Fine  Arts 
Department  provided  a  listing  of  teachers  of  art  in  the  remaining 
schools  of  the  province,  and  from  this  a  list  of  ninety  schools  was 
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derived  to  which  questionnaires  were  sent.  Criteria  for  choosing  each 
school  for  this  list  were:  (1)  it  formed  one  of  a  group  comprising  all 
high  schools  in  the  province,  other  than  those  in  Edmonton  or  Calgary; 
and  (2)  its  total  enrolment  was  more  than  200  students  and  its  curricu¬ 
lum  included  secondary  art  classes.  It  was  hoped  that  this  selection 
system  would  provide  the  study  with  as  many  art  education  graduates  as 
possible  throughout  the  province. 

A  total  of  239  subjects  was  surveyed,  including  39  prospective 
teachers  and  200  practising  art  teachers .  The  questionnaires  were 
mailed  during  June,  1976,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  time  of  year 
could  have  affected  the  rate  of  return  as  well  as  the  attitude  of  some 
of  the  respondents  toward  the  questionnaire.  By  August  25,  1976,  120 
completed  questionnaires  were  returned  to  the  researcher  of  which  71 
were  selected  as  useful  for  analysis.  The  remaining  49  were  eliminated 
because  the  respondents  had  not  attended  either  of  the  two  stated 
universities,  or  their  major  field  of  teacher  training  was  a  subject 
other  than  art  (see  Table  1) . 

Completed  questionnaires  were  received  from  the  following 

groups : 

1.  Prospective  teachers  at  the  University  of  Alberta 

2.  Prospective  teachers  at  the  University  of  Calgary 

3.  Practising  teachers  who  graduated  from  art  education 

programs  at  the  University  of  Alberta 

4.  Practising  teachers  who  graduated  from  art  education 

programs  at  the  University  of  Calgary 

5.  Other  art  teachers  who  graduated  from  art  education 
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programs  at  universities  other  than  those  included 
in  this  study 

6.  Other  art  teachers  who  were  currently  teaching  art  but 
did  not  give  art  education  as  their  major  field  of 
teaching  training 


TABLE  1 

SAMPLE  SELECTION 


Questionnaire 

Allocation 

Prospective 

Teachers 

Practising 

Teachers 

Total 

Distributed 

39 

200 

239 

Returned 

39 

120 

159 

Included  in  sample 

39 

71 

110 

(Percentage  of  returns) 

(100) 

(59.16) 

(69.18) 

Rejected  for  sample 

0 

49 

49 

(a)  respondents 

unsuitable 

0 

41 

41 

(b)  questionnaires 

incomplete 

0 

8 

8 

The  readjusted  sample  total,  after  discounting  those  respondents 
who  were  not  applicable,  was  110.  The  findings  of  the  study  were  based 
on  a  return  of  110  of  159,  or  69.18%  of  the  art  teachers  who  completed 


the  questionnaire. 
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Chapter  4 


ANALYSIS  AND  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  DATA 

INTRODUCTION 

Data  were  assembled  to  give  a  comparison  of  the  responses  of 
the  three  groups  of  arts  teachers:  (1)  prospective  art  teachers  who 
had  completed  student  teaching  experiences  but  had  not  yet  taken  over 
full  classroom  responsibilities;  (2)  beginning  teachers  who  were  in 
their  first  or  second  years  of  teaching;  and  (3)  experienced  teachers 
who  had  taught  two  or  more  years .  They  also  provided  a  comparison 
between  teachers  who  had  very  little  art  in  their  timetables  with  those 
who  conducted  art  for  greater  percentages  of  their  total  classroom  time. 
In  addition,  a  comparison  was  made  between  the  responses  of  teachers 
from  two  institutions  teaching  art  education:  the  University  of  Alberta 
and  the  University  of  Calgary.  Tabulated  data  and  a  discussion  of 
responses  to  items  in  the  three  sections  dealing  with  facilities,  cur¬ 
riculum  implementation,  and  the  roles  of  the  administration,  colleagues, 
students,  and  parents  are  presented  in  relation  to  the  questions  under 
investigation. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  SAMPLE 

Completed  questionnaires  accepted  for  analysis  yielded  specific 
information  on  the  make-up  of  the  sub-groups.  Details  are  presented 
below  (see  Table  2) . 
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TABLE  2 

DESCRIPTION  OF  RESPONDENTS 


Prospective 

Beginning 
(1-2  yrs.) 

Experienced 

Totals 

Total  No. 
in  sample 

39  (35.5%) 

21  (19.1%) 

50 

(45.5%) 

110 

University 
of  Alberta 

26  (66.7%) 

7  (33.3%) 

28 

(56.0%) 

61 

University 
of  Calgary 

13  (33.3%) 

14  (66.7%) 

22 

(44.0%) 

49 

0  -  25% 
art  classes 

N/A 

0  (0%) 

0 

(0%) 

0 

26  -  50% 
art  classes 

N/A 

1  (04.8%) 

5 

(10.0%) 

6 

51  -  75% 
art  classes 

N/A 

4  (19.0%) 

8 

(16.0%) 

12 

76  -  100% 
art  classes 

N/A 

16  (76.2%) 

37 

(74.0%) 

53 
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Prospective  Teachers 

Of  the  110  respondents,  39  (35.5%)  were  prospective  teachers. 
Twenty-six  (66.7%)  of  the  39  were  trained  at  the  University  of  Alberta, 
while  13  (33.3%)  of  them  received  their  art  education  training  at  the 
University  of  Calgary. 

Beginning  Teachers  (1-2  yrs .  teaching  experience) 

Of  the  110  respondents,  21  (19.1%)  were  beginning  teachers. 
Seven  (33.3%)  of  the  21  received  their  art  teacher  training  at  the 
University  of  Alberta,  and  14  (66.7%)  of  them  were  trained  at  the 
University  of  Calgary.  None  of  these  beginning  teachers  taught  less 
than  26%  art  in  their  timetable.  One  of  the  21  (4.8%)  gave  the  amount 
art  in  his  timetable  as  between  26%  and  50%;  four  (19.0%)  indicated 
between  51%  and  75%  art;  and  16  (76.2%)  indicated  between  76%  and  100%. 

Experienced  Teachers  (more  than  2  yrs.  teaching  experience) 

Of  the  110  respondents,  50  (45.5%)  were  categorized  as  experi¬ 
enced  teachers.  Of  the  50,  28  (56.0%)  were  trained  in  art  education 
at  the  University  of  Alberta,  and  22  (44.0%)  at  the  University  of 
Calgary.  None  of  these  teachers  indicated  that  their  timetable  consis¬ 
ted  of  less  than  26%  art.  Five  (10.0%)  stated  that  art  comprised 
between  26%  and  50%  of  their  timetable,  while  8  (16%)  stated  that 
between  51%  and  75%  of  their  timetable  was  allocated  to  art  classes. 
Thirty-seven  (74.0%)  of  them  taught  art  for  periods  encompassing  76%  to 
100%  of  their  timetables. 

Respondents  from  the  University  of  Alberta 


Of  the  total  respondents,  61  (55.5%)  stated  they  had  received 
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their  art  education  training  at  the  University  of  Alberta.  This  number 
included  26  (23.6%)  student  teachers,  7  (6.4%)  beginning  teachers,  and 
28  (25.5%)  experienced  teachers.  Of  the  practising  teacher  graduates 
from  the  University  of  Alberta,  4  (3.6%)  stated  their  art  teaching  load 
was  between  26%  and  50%;  6  (5.5%)  gave  between  51%  and  75%;  and  25 
(22.7%)  of  them  gave  their  art  teaching  load  as  between  76%  and  100%. 

Respondents  from  the  University  of  Calgary 

Of  the  total  110  respondents,  49  (44.5%)  said  they  received 
their  art  education  training  at  the  University  of  Calgary.  This  number 
included  13  (11.8%)  student  teachers;  14  (12.7%)  beginning  teachers; 
and  22  (20.0%)  experienced  teachers.  Of  this  group,  2  (1.8%)  gave 
their  art  teaching  load  as  between  26%  and  50%  of  their  timetable;  6 
(5.5%)  gave  between  51%  and  75%;  28  (25.5%)  said  their  art  teaching 
load  was  between  76%  and  100%. 

Total  Respondents 

Of  the  total  of  110  respondents,  39  (35.5%)  were  student 
teachers;  21  (19.1%)  were  beginning  teachers;  and  50  (45.5%)  were 
experienced  teachers.  Sixty-one  (55.5%)  took  their  art  teacher  train¬ 
ing  at  the  University  of  Alberta,  while  49  (44.5%)  were  trained  in  art 
education  at  the  University  of  Calgary.  In  categories  of  percentage  of 
art  taught,  distribution  was  as  follows:  student  teachers  (who  had 
taught  no  art  classes)  totalled  39  (35.5%);  there  were  no  respondents 
who  taught  between  0%  and  25%  of  art  in  their  timetable;  those  who 
taught  between  26%  and  50%  art  constituted  6  (5.5%)  of  the  total;  those 
who  taught  between  51%  and  75%  art  were  12  (10.9%)  of  the  total;  and 
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those  who  taught  between  76%  and  100%  art  were  53  (48.2%)  of  the  total 
respondents  surveyed. 

ANALYSIS  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE  ITEMS 

This  section  presents,  in  itemized  form,  the  data  obtained  from 
the  completed  questionnaires  and  includes  commentary  on  those  items 
which  were  found  to  provide  differences  among  the  responses.  The  data 
have  been  grouped  within  three  sub-headings:  (1)  the  Working  Environ¬ 
ment;  (2)  Human  Elements;  and  (3)  Curricular  Considerations,  and  each 
is  dealt  with  separately. 

SECTION  A:  THE  WORKING  ENVIRONMENT 

The  items  in  this  category  totalled  16,  divided  among  the  sub¬ 
categories  Facilities,  Time,  Materials,  Repairs,  and  Career  Considera¬ 
tions.  Each  of  these  items  yielded  information  which  is  first  briefly 
summarized  to  give  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  working  environment 
perceived  by  the  respondents,  and  then  presented  in  tabulated  format. 

Facilities  (Items  1,  2,  3,  6,  10).  Items  dealing  with 
Facilities  are  summarized  below. 

Item  1.  My  art  teaching  facilities  make  it  possible  for  me  to 
present  all  those  aspects  of  the  art  program  that  I 
think  are  important. 

In  most  cases,  the  various  groups  registered  a  moderate  degree 
of  agreement  with  this  statement.  Prospective  teachers  showed  a  certain 
amount  of  optimism  which  was  reflected  in  their  relatively  positive 
responses.  The  other  notable  point  was  the  highly  significant  differen¬ 
ces  among  percentage  levels.  The  50%  moderate  disagreement  registered 
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by  the  group  who  taught  26%  to  50%  art  may  be  due  to  the  possibility 
that  these  respondents  conducted  their  few  art  classes  in  rooms  that 
were  not  actual  art  teaching  areas  (see  Table  3) . 

TABLE  3 
ITEM  1 

(in  percentages) 


S .  A. 

M.  A. 

N. 

M.D . 

S.D. 

Total  Sample 

16.4 

48.2 

— 

20.9 

14.5 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

5.1 

56.4 

— 

30.8 

7.7* 

Beginning 

14.3 

38.1 

> — 

23.8 

23.8 

Experienced 

26.0 

46.0 

— 

12.0 

16.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

5.1 

56.4 

— 

30.8 

7.7 

26  -  50 

16.7 

— 

— 

50.0 

33.3* 

51  -  75 

8.3 

50.0 

< — 

25.0 

16.7 

76  -  100 

26.4 

47.2 

— 

9.4 

17.0 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

18.0 

42.6 

- — 

27.9 

11.5 

U.  of  Calgary 

14.3 

55.1 

- — 

12.2 

18.4 

* 

denotes  significant  difference  for  this  comparison 


Item  2.  My  art  area  does  not  have  adequate  size  for 
efficient  work. 

Though  responses  were  distributed  right  across  the  scale, 
indicating  a  wide  variation  in  art  area  sizes,  there  was  general 


* 
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agreement  among  the  total  sample  that  art  areas  are  not  large  enough 
for  efficient  work.  When  the  data  from  the  experience  level  groups  were 
examined,  highly  significant  differences  were  apparent  which  seemed  to 
suggest  that,  while  beginning  teachers  strongly  agreed  that  their  art 
areas  were  not  large  enough,  no  consensus  was  reached  by  the  experienced 
teachers.  One  might  conjecture  that  the  more  experienced  teachers  ten¬ 
ded  to  be  rewarded  with  those  teaching  situations  containing  the  most 
favourable  working  conditions.  Among  percentage  levels,  highly  signifi¬ 
cant  differences  occurred.  Strong  agreement  with  the  statement  by  those 
teaching  26%  to  50%  art  may  indicate  that  they  were  teaching  art  in 
areas  not  specifically  designated  to  be  art  rooms,  and  therefore  were 
inadequate  for  art  purposes  (Table  4) . 

Item  3.  My  art  area  has  sufficient  lighting  for  work. 

Although  significant  differences  were  reported  for  this  item 
among  experience  levels  and  percentage  levels,  analysis  revealed  that 
these  stemmed  from  differences  between  prospective  teachers'  responses 
and  those  of  practising  teachers.  Since  practising  teachers  agreed  that 
lighting  was  not  a  problem,  one  can  probably  attribute  the  variety  of 
response  to  experiental  rather  than  substantive  differences  (Table  5) . 

Item  6.  My  storage  areas  are  not  sufficient  for  my  purposes . 

In  general,  all  samples  tended  to  see  a  problem  with  storage 
areas.  In  every  case,  a  majority  of  respondents  agreed  moderately  or 
strongly  that  storage  areas  were  not  sufficient  for  the  art  teacher's 
purposes  (Table  6) . 
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TABLE  4 
ITEM  2 

(in  percentages) 


S  .  A . 

M.  A . 

N. 

M.D . 

S.D. 

Total  Sample 

28.2 

30.0 

2.7 

18.2 

20.9 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

15.4 

53.8 

2.6 

17.9 

10.3* 

Beginning 

57.1 

9.5 

— 

14.3 

19.0 

Experienced 

26.0 

20.0 

4.0 

20.0 

30.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

15.4 

53.8 

2.6 

17.9 

10.3* 

26  -  50 

33.3 

16.7 

16.7 

16.7 

16.7 

51  -  75 

16.7 

33.3 

8.3 

25.0 

16.7 

76  -  100 

39.6 

13.2 

— 

17.0 

30.2 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

23.0 

36.1 

4.9 

14.8 

21.3 

U.  of  Calgary 

34.7 

22.4 

— 

22.4 

20.4 

•k 

denotes  significant  difference  for  this  comparison 
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TABLE  5 
ITEM  3 

(in  percentages) 


S .  A . 

M.  A. 

N. 

M.D . 

S.D. 

Total  Sample 

37.3 

42.7 

0.9 

11.8 

7.3 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

20.5 

48.7 

— 

25.6 

5.1* 

Beginning 

42.9 

33.3 

4.8 

9.5 

9.5 

Experienced 

48.0 

42.0 

— 

2.0 

8.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

20.5 

48.7 

— 

25.6 

5.1 

26  -  50 

50.0 

33.3 

— 

— 

16.7* 

51  -  75 

16.7 

83.3 

— 

— 

— 

76  -  100 

52.8 

30.2 

1.9 

5.7 

9.4 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

37.7 

49.2 

— 

9.8 

3.3 

U.  of  Calgary 

36.7 

34.7 

2.0 

14.3 

12.2 

denotes  significant  difference  for  this  comparison 
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TABLE  6 
ITEM  6 

(in  percentages) 


S .  A. 

M.A. 

N. 

M.D. 

S.D. 

Total  Sample 

3.27 

38.2 

1.8 

17.3 

10.0 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

28.2 

46.2 

5.1 

17.9 

2.6 

Beginning 

47.6 

14.3 

— 

23.8 

14.3 

Experienced 

30.0 

42.0 

— . 

14.0 

14.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

28.2 

46.2 

5.1 

17.9 

2.6 

26  -  50 

50.0 

16.7 

— 

16.7 

16.7 

51  -  75 

33.3 

50.0 

— 

— 

16.7 

76  -  100 

34.0 

32.1 

— 

20.8 

13.2 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

27.9 

44.3 

1.6 

18.0 

8.2 

U.  of  Calgary 

38.8 

30.6 

2.0 

16.3 

12.2 
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Item  10.  I  have  adequate  clean-up  facilities. 

Variations  in  response  among  practising  teachers  to  this  item 
implied  two  possibilities:  (1)  either  variations  existed  among  indi¬ 
viduals  in  the  standards  they  had  for  clean-up,  or  (2)  great  differen¬ 
ces  existed  among  clean-up  facilities  found  in  art  areas  of  schools 
throughout  the  province  (Table  7). 

TABLE  7 
ITEM  10 

(in  percentages) 


S  .  A. 

M.  A. 

N. 

M.D . 

S.D. 

Total  Sample 

14.5 

33.6 

7.3 

22.7 

21.8 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

5.1 

46.2 

10.3 

28.2 

10.3 

Beginning 

23.8 

19.0 

9.5 

23.8 

23.8 

Experienced 

18.0 

30.0 

4.0 

18.0 

30.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

5.1 

46.2 

10.3 

28.2 

10.3 

26  -  50 

33.3 

16.7 

16.7 

- — 

33.3 

51  -  75 

8.3 

33.3 

• — 

16.7 

41.7 

76  -  100 

20.8 

26.4 

5.7 

22.6 

24.5 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

16.4 

34.4 

8.2 

21.3 

19.7 

U.  of  Calgary 

12.2 

32.7 

6.1 

24.5 

24.5 

. 
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Time  considerations  (Items  4,  8).  Items  dealing  with  the  time 
considerations  affecting  art  teachers  are  summarized  below. 

Item  4.  I  do  not  have  sufficient  teacher  preparation  time  to 
enable  me  to  have  a  smoothly  running  art  program. 

The  high  percentage  of  moderate  agreement  with  Item  4  among  the 
total  sample  suggests  that  many  of  the  teachers  surveyed  perceived  their 
preparation  time  as  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  their  art  programs. 

A  comparison  of  experience  levels,  percentage  levels,  and  university 
groups  showed  no  significant  differences  between  the  groups  in  any 
comparison  (Table  8) . 

Item  8.  Class  time  is  not  tong  enough  to  ensure  adequate 
working  and  clean-up  time. 

Inconclusive  results  were  gained  from  the  total  sample’s  varied 
responses  to  Item  8.  A  comparison  of  experience  levels  yielded  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  prospective  teachers  and  disagreement  on  the  part 
of  experienced  teachers.  This  disagreement  may  have  indicated  that 
they  did  not  perceive  the  length  of  class  times  as  a  problem,  or  that 
they  had  created  situations  for  themselves  where  they  did  not  meet  time 
problems.  A  significant  difference  was  found  between  the  two  university 
groups  in  their  responses  to  Item  8  (Table  9) . 

Materials  (Items  5,  9,  11).  Items  dealing  with  materials 
included  Nos.  5,  9,  and  11.  Tabulations  and  commentary  on  these  are 
presented  below. 

Item  5.  There  is  tittle  problem  with  students  who  waste 
materials . 

Of  all  teachers  surveyed,  a  significant  number  perceived  a 
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TABLE  8 
ITEM  4 

(in  percentages) 


S .  A . 


Total  Sample 

21.8 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

28.2 

Beginning 

9.5 

Experienced 

22.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

28.2 

26  -  50 

50.0 

51  -  75 

8.3 

76  -  100 

17.0 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

27.9 

U.  of  Calgary 

14.3 

M.A.  N.  M.D.  S.D. 


39.1 

4.5 

21.8 

12.7 

30.8 

2.6 

15.4 

5.5 

42.9 

9.5 

23.8 

14.3 

44.0 

4.0 

20.0 

10.0 

30.8 

2.6 

23.1 

15.4 

16.7 

— 

33.3 

— 

50.0 

— 

33.3 

8.3 

45.3 

7.5 

17.0 

13.2 

36.1 

1.6 

23.0 

11.5 

42.9 

8.2 

20.4 

14.3 

. 
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TABLE  9 
ITEM  8 

(in  percentages) 


S .  A . 

M.A. 

N. 

M.D . 

S.D. 

Total  Sample 

28.2 

18.2 

8.2 

23.6 

21.8 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

38.5 

25.6 

7.7 

20.5 

7.7 

Beginning 

28.6 

14.3 

9.5 

19.0 

28.6 

Experienced 

20.0 

14.0 

8.0 

28.0 

30.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

38.5 

25.6 

7.7 

20.5 

7.7 

26  -  50 

33.3 

16.7 

16.7 

— 

33.3 

51  -  75 

— 

8.3 

8.3 

50.0 

33.3 

76  -  100 

26.4 

15.1 

7.5 

22.6 

28.3 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

18.0 

24.6 

11.5 

24.6 

21.3 

* 

U.  of  Calgary 

40.8 

10.2 

4.1 

22.4 

22.4 

denotes  significant  difference  for  this  comparison 
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problem  with  students  who  wasted  materials.  Of  experience  levels, 
beginning  teachers  gave  the  strongest  negative  response  to  the  state¬ 
ment.  A  significant  difference  was  found  in  Item  5  between  the  respon¬ 
dent  groups  from  the  two  universities  (Table  10) . 


TABLE  10 
ITEM  5 

(in  percentages) 


S .  A. 

M.A. 

N. 

M.D . 

S.D. 

Total  Sample 

7.3 

22.7 

1.8 

40.9 

27.3 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

10.3 

17.9 

2.6 

46.2 

23.1 

Beginning 

4.8 

19.0 

— 

23.8 

52.4 

Experienced 

6.0 

28.0 

2.0 

44.0 

20.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

10.3 

17.9 

2.6 

46.2 

23.1 

26  -  50 

— 

16.7 

— 

50.0 

33.3 

51  -  75 

— 

33.3 

— 

25.0 

41.7 

76  -  100 

7.5 

24.5 

1.9 

39.6 

26.4 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

4.9 

14.8 

— 

49.2 

31.1 

U.  of  Calgary 

10.2 

32.7 

4.1 

30.6 

A 

22.4 

5% 

denotes  significant  difference  for  this  comparison 
Item  9.  I  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  a  stock  of  supplies 


on  the  budget  given. 


The  distribution  of  the  total  sample  responses  reflected  no 


' 
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strong  general  trend  and  therefore  may  have  indicated  a  wide  variation 
in  either  budget  allotments  to  art  teachers  or  budget  expectations  from 
art  teachers.  However,  more  than  half  the  respondents  did  agree  their 
allotted  budgets  made  it  difficult  to  maintain  a  stock  of  supplies.  No 
significant  differences  were  found  between  either  experience  level 
groups  or  percentage  level  groups  (Table  11) . 


TABLE  11 
ITEM  9 

(in  percentages) 


S .  A. 

M.A. 

N. 

M.D . 

S.D. 

Total  Sample 

27.3 

29.1 

4.5 

24.5 

14.5 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

25.6 

41.0 

5.1 

23.1 

5.1 

Beginning 

33.3 

19.0 

4.8 

28.6 

14.3 

Experienced 

26.0 

24.0 

4.0 

24.0 

22.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

25.6 

41.0 

5.1 

23.1 

5.1 

26  -  50 

16.7 

33.3 

16.7 

33.3 

— 

51  -  75 

41.7 

— 

— 

41.7 

16.7 

76  -  100 

26.4 

26.4 

3.8 

20.8 

22.6 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

24.6 

29.5 

6 . 6 

27.9 

11.5 

U.  of  Calgary 

30.6 

28.6 

2.0 

20.4 

18.4 
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Item  11.  I  find  it  difficult  to  get  students  to  bring 
materials  from  home. 

Strong  to  moderate  agreement  was  registered  by  all  groups,  show¬ 
ing  that  most  teachers  perceived  this  aspect  of  art  teaching  as  diffi¬ 
cult.  Again,  beginning  teachers  seemed  to  perceive  the  most  serious 
difficulty  in  this  regard  (Table  12) . 


TABLE  12 
ITEM  11 

(in  percentages) 


S .  A . 

M.  A. 

N. 

M.D . 

S.D. 

Total  Sample 

46.4 

32.7 

4.5 

15.5 

0.9 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

30.8 

41.0 

2.6 

23.1 

2.6 

Beginning 

66.7 

28.6 

4.8 

— 

— 

Experienced 

50.0 

28.0 

6.0 

16.0 

— 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

30.8 

41.0 

2.6 

23.1 

2.6 

26  -  50 

66.7 

33.3 

— 

— 

— 

51  -  75 

66.7 

8.3 

8.3 

16.7 

— 

76  -  100 

50.9 

32.1 

5.7 

11.3 

— 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

45.9 

36.1 

4.9 

13.1 

— 

U.  of  Calgary 

46.9 

28.6 

4.1 

18.4 

2.0 
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Repairs  (Item  7) 

Item  7.  I  receive  little  co-operation  when  my  art  area  needs 
repairs  or  renovations . 

Results  on  this  item  suggested  a  variety  of  perceptions  of  the 
support  available  for  repairs  and  renovations  to  art  rooms.  This  vari¬ 
ation  occurred  over  the  total  group  and  continued  over  experience 
levels  and  percentage  levels  of  art  taught.  All  groups  in  each  compari¬ 
son  were  distributed  in  similar  ways  between  agreement  and  disagreement, 
so  that  no  significant  differences  were  noted  between  groups  (Table  13). 

TABLE  13 
ITEM  7 

(in  percentages) 


S  .A. 

M.A. 

N. 

M.D  . 

S.D. 

Total  Sample 

15.5 

27.3 

8.2 

32.7 

16.4 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

17.9 

30.8 

12.8 

33.3 

5.1 

Beginning 

14.3 

38.1 

4.8 

33.3 

9.5 

Experienced 

14.0 

20.0 

6.0 

32.0 

28.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

17.9 

30.8 

12.8 

33.3 

5.1 

26  -  50 

16.7 

33.3 

16.7 

16.7 

16.7 

51  -  75 

25.0 

25.0 

8.3 

33.3 

8.3 

76  -  100 

11.3 

24.5 

3.8 

34.0 

26.4 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

13.1 

26.2 

4.9 

37.7 

18.0 

U.  of  Calgary 

18.4 

28.6 

12.2 

26.5 

14.3 
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Career  considerations  (Items  12,  13,  14,  15,  16).  Items  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  art  teacher’s  career  considerations  are  summarized  below. 

Item  12.  I  expect  to  remain  at  the  same  school  for  several 
years . 

Teachers  indicated  their  general  intention  to  stay  in  a  school 
for  several  years.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  21.8%  of  the  total 
responses  were  neutral,  showing  that  teachers’  future  plans  were  not 
settled .  Similar  results  were  noted  in  comparisons  between  experience 
levels  and  percentage  levels,  and  no  significant  differences  were 
found  (Table  14)  . 

Item  13.  I  chose  art  education  as  a  field  because  of  my  love 
of  art. 

All  groups  registered  strong  agreement  with  this  statement, 
showing  strong  support  for  the  idea  that  they  were  motivated  to  become 
art  teachers  by  a  love  of  the  subject  (Table  15). 

Item  14.  I  chose  art  education  as  a  field  because  of  my  love 
of  children. 

Moderate  agreement  was  the  response  given  by  45%  of  the  total 
sample  to  Item  14.  This  response  was  in  strong  contrast  to  the  univer¬ 
sally  strong  agreement  with  Item  13,  ”  .  .  .  because  of  my  love  of 
art."  Love  of  art  seemed  to  be  a  much  stronger  motivating  factor  for 
art  education  than  love  of  children.  No  significant  differences 
occurred  between  the  comparison  groups  on  this  item  (Table  16) . 

Item  15.  I  feel  my  lack  of  experience  creates  special  problems 
during  my  first  years  of  teaching. 


When  the  total  sample  was  analysed,  44%  were  found  to  be  in 
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TABLE  14 
ITEM  12 

(in  percentages) 


S .  A . 

M.  A. 

N. 

M.D. 

S.D. 

Total  Sample 

16.4 

31.8 

21.8 

14.5 

15.5 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

10.3 

25.6 

20.5 

25.6 

17.9 

Beginning 

9.5 

42.9 

19.0 

9.5 

19.0 

Experienced 

24.0 

32.0 

24.0 

8.0 

12.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

10.3 

25.6 

20.5 

25.6 

17.9 

26  -  50 

33.3 

33.3 

16.7 

16.7 

— 

51  -  75 

8.3 

33.3 

8.3 

8.3 

41.7 

76  -  100 

20.8 

35.8 

26.4 

7.5 

9.4 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

16.4 

31.1 

21.3 

16.4 

14.8 

U.  of  Calgary 

16.3 

32.7 

22.4 

12.2 

16.3 

. 
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TABLE  15 
ITEM  13 

(in  percentages) 


S . A. 

M.  A . 

N. 

M.D . 

S.D. 

Total  Sample 

73.4 

22.9 

0.9 

1.8 

0.9 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

71.7 

26.3 

— 

2.6 

— 

Beginning 

81.0 

19.0 

— 

— 

— 

Experienced 

72.0 

22.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

71.1 

26.3 

— 

2.6 

— 

26  -  50 

66.7 

16.7 

— 

16.7 

— 

51  -  75 

83.3 

16.7 

— 

— 

— 

76  -  100 

73.6 

22.6 

1.9 

— 

1.9 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

75.4 

21.3 

— 

3.3 

— 

U.  of  Calgary 

70.8 

25.0 

2.1 

— 

2.1 
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TABLE  16 
ITEM  14 

(in  percentages) 


S.A. 

M.  A. 

N. 

M.D. 

S.D. 

Total  Sample 

21.1 

45.0 

12.8 

15.6 

5.5 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

21.1 

50.0 

10.5 

13.2 

5.3 

Beginning 

9.5 

61.9 

9.5 

14.3 

4.8 

Experienced 

26.0 

34.0 

16.0 

18.0 

6.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

21.1 

50.0 

10.5 

13.2 

5.3 

26  -  50 

— 

33.3 

33.3 

33.3 

— 

51  -  75 

16.7 

50.0 

— 

16.7 

16.7 

76  -  100 

24.5 

41.5 

15.1 

15.1 

3.8 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

26.2 

37.7 

16.4 

16.4 

3.3 

U.  of  Calgary 

14.6 

54.2 

8.3 

14.6 

8.3 
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moderate  agreement  with  this  statement,  indicating  a  general  agreement 
that  lack  of  experience  creates  problems  for  beginning  teachers.  How¬ 
ever,  there  were  significant  differences  in  perception  of  this  aspect 
of  art  teacher  well-being  among  both  experience  level  groups  and  percen¬ 
tage  level  groups.  Prospective  and  beginning  teachers  perceived  their 
inexperience  as  a  source  of  problems,  while  experienced  teachers, 
remembering  their  beginning  years,  did  not  appear  to  perceive  their 
inexperience  as  such  a  great  source  of  difficulty.  Among  percentage 
levels,  the  trend  moved  from  agreement  in  prospective  teachers  and  those 
with  26%  to  50%  art  to  an  ambiguous  response  of  partial,  moderate  agree¬ 
ment  and  partial,  strong  disagreement  from  those  teachers  with  76%  to 
100%  art  in  their  timetables. 

A  significant  difference  was  noted  between  the  two  university 
groups  in  response  to  Item  15.  University  of  Alberta-trained  respondents 
were  categorized  as  in  moderate  to  strong  agreement,  while  University 
of  Calgary-trained  art  teachers  gave  both  agreement  and  disagreement 
(Table  17) . 

Item  16.  If  another  career  in  art  had  been  available  to  me,  I 
would  have  pursued  it  rather  than  teaching. 

The  general  trend  on  this  item  was  towards  disagreement,  indi¬ 
cating  that  most  respondents  would  have  chosen  art  teaching  over  another 
career  in  art.  However,  the  large  percentage  of  neutral  responses  also 
appeared  to  show  that  some  art  teachers  were  less  than  strongly  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  profession  (Table  18) . 
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TABLE  17 
ITEM  15 

(in  percentages) 


S .  A. 

M.  A. 

N. 

M.D. 

S.D. 

Total  Sample 

18.3 

44.0 

9.2 

13.8 

15.7 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

34.2 

47.4 

5.3 

10.5 

2.6 

Beginning 

19.0 

47.6 

4.8 

19.0 

9.5* 

Experienced 

6.0 

40.0 

14.0 

14.0 

26.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

34.2 

47.4 

5.3 

10.5 

2.6 

26  -  50 

16.7 

66.7 

16.7 

— 

* 

51  -  75 

— 

50.0 

16.7 

8.3 

25.0 

76  -  100 

11.3 

37.7 

9.4 

18.9 

22.6 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

27.9 

50.8 

6 . 6 

6 . 6 

8.2 

* 

U.  of  Calgary 

6.3 

35.4 

12.5 

22.9 

22.9 

denotes  significant  difference  for  this  comparison 
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TABLE  18 
ITEM  16 

(in  percentages) 


S .  A . 

M.  A. 

N. 

M.D . 

S.D. 

Total  Sample 

11.0 

18.3 

22.0 

34.9 

13.8 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

13.2 

13.2 

18.4 

39.5 

15.8 

Beginning 

9.5 

4.8 

23.8 

52.4 

9.5 

Experienced 

10.0 

28.0 

24.0 

24.0 

14.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

13.2 

13.2 

18.4 

39.5 

15.8 

26  -  50 

33.3 

16.7 

33.3 

16.7 

— 

51  -  75 

16.7 

16.7 

16.7 

33.3 

16.7 

76  -  100 

5.7 

22.6 

24.5 

34.0 

13.2 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

6 . 6 

21.3 

24.6 

37.7 

9.8 

U.  of  Calgary 

16.7 

14.6 

18.8 

31.3 

18.8 

. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SECTION  A:  THE  WORKING  ENVIRONMENT 
Total  Responses 

Several  items  in  Section  A  received  noteworthy  responses  from 
the  total  sample.  The  items  dealing  with  facilities  revealed  some 
inconsistencies  in  the  way  art  teachers  perceived  their  art  teaching 
facilities.  Teachers  responding  to  the  general  statement,  "My  art 
teaching  facilities  make  it  possible  for  me  to  present  all  those  aspects 
of  the  art  program  that  I  think  are  important"  (Item  1)  brought  a  high 
level  of  moderate  agreement.  In  contrast,  more  specific  statements 
elicited  more  negative  assessments  of  facilities.  "My  art  area  does 
not  have  adequate  size  for  efficient  work"  (Item  2)  brought  an  ambiguous, 
indefinite  response  distributed  across  the  scale,  which  probably  was  an 
indication  of  the  great  differences  in  size  existing  among  art  rooms. 

"My  storage  areas  are  not  sufficient  for  my  purposes"  (Item  6)  revealed 
moderate  to  strong  agreement,  showing  definite  dissatisfaction  in  this 
regard . 

General  agreement  was  registered  for  the  statements  that  art 
areas  had  sufficient  lighting  and  adequate  clean-up  facilities. 

Those  items  pertaining  to  time  considerations  revealed  that 
preparation  time  was  perceived  as  insufficient  by  the  general  sample. 

Wide  variations  in  class  scheduling  were  presumed  to  be  the  cause  of 
inconclusive  trends  in  response  to  the  statement  that  class  time  was 
inadequate  to  ensure  sufficient  working  and  clean-up  time. 

Teachers  indicated  perception  of  a  set  of  common  problems  in 
their  responses  to  items  dealing  with  materials.  They  disagreed  that 
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there  was  little  problem  with  students  who  waste  materials,  with  very 
strong  support  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  students  to  bring  materials 
from  home.  They  were  divided  on  the  subject  of  adequacy  of  given  bud¬ 
gets,  though  the  trend  indicated  a  feeling  that  it  was  difficult  to 
maintain  a  stock  of  supplies  within  available  budgets.  Differences  in 
art  budget  allotments  throughout  the  province  could  have  affected 
responses  to  this  item.  A  division  of  response  also  occurred  on  the 
question  of  co-operation  when  repairs  and  renovations  were  needed,  again 
suggesting  a  wide  variety  in  situations  throughout  the  province. 

Career  considerations  revealed  further  important  responses  from 
the  total  sample.  Moderate  agreement  occurred  most  frequently  with  the 
statement,  "I  expect  to  remain  at  the  same  school  for  several  years" 
(Item  12),  though  21.8%  of  the  total  sample  was  neutral,  indicating 
that  many  teachers  had  no  definite  feelings  in  this  regard.  Although  a 
high  percentage  strongly  agreed  that  they  chose  art  education  as  a  field 
because  of  a  love  of  art,  a  significantly  lower  percentage  moderately 
agreed  that  their  choice  was  due  to  a  love  of  children.  Moderate  agree¬ 
ment  with  Item  15  revealed  that  most  teachers  felt  inexperience  created 
special  problems  for  beginning  teachers.  Moderate  disagreement  was 
registered  with  the  statement,  "If  another  career  in  art  had  been  avail¬ 
able  to  me,  I  would  have  pursued  it  rather  than  teaching"  (Item  16). 
Again,  a  large  portion  of  the  sample  was  neutral  on  this  item. 

Experience  Levels 

Significant  differences  occurred  between  experience  level 
groups  on  Items  1,  2,  and  3  of  the  facilities  statements.  Prospective 
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teachers  gave  the  most  positive  response  to  the  question  of  general 
adequacy  of  facilities.  Beginning  teachers  strongly  agreed  that  their 
art  areas  were  not  large  enough,  but  experienced  teachers  gave  a  variety 
of  responses  to  that  item.  Moderate  agreement  of  prospective  teachers 
on  the  subject  of  sufficient  lighting  was  contrasted  with  strong  agree¬ 
ment  from  all  practising  teacher  groups ,  but  this  was  attributed  to 
the  prospective  teachers'  lack  of  a  real  situation  for  evaluation. 

No  significant  differences  were  noted  between  experience  level 
groups  on  items  dealing  with  time  considerations,  materials,  or  repairs. 

Career  considerations  were  a  source  of  only  one  strongly  sig¬ 
nificant  difference  between  experience  level  groups.  Item  15,  "I  feel 
my  lack  of  experience  creates  special  problems  during  my  first  years 
of  teaching,"  brought  much  higher  levels  of  agreement  from  prospective 
and  beginning  teachers  than  from  experienced  teachers.  Prospective  and 
beginning  teachers  indicated  that  they  perceived  their  inexperience  as 
a  source  of  problems,  while  those  with  some  years  of  experience  seemed 
to  draw  upon  a  different  perception  of  the  problems  created  by  inexperi¬ 
ence  . 

Percentage  Levels  of  Art  Taught 

When  respondents  were  grouped  according  to  percentage  of  art 
taught,  significantly  different  responses  were  elicited  to  Items  1,  2, 
and  3  dealing  with  art  teaching  facilities.  All  groups,  except  those 
with  26%  to  50%  art  in  their  timetables,  registered  moderate  agreement 
with  Item  1,  that  art  teaching  facilities  made  it  possible  to  present 
all  those  aspects  of  the  art  program  considered  important  by  the 
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respondent.  The  disagreement  registered  by  the  26%  to  50%  group  was 
perhaps  due  to  the  possibility  that  these  respondents  did  not  conduct 
their  small  proportion  of  art  classes  in  regular  art  areas. 

Ambiguous  results  occurred  between  percentage  level  groups  in 
response  to  Items  2  and  3,  dealing  with  adequate  size  of  art  areas  and 
sufficient  lighting.  In  both  instances,  moderate  agreement  was  given 
by  prospective  teachers  and  those  with  51%  to  75%  art  in  their  timetables, 
while  those  with  26%  to  50%  art  and  76%  to  100%  art  gave  strong  agree¬ 
ment.  Thus,  no  reasonable  correlation  could  be  made  between  amount  of 
art  taught  and  response  to  either  item,  though  differences  were  found 
to  be  significant  in  both  cases. 

No  significant  differences  were  found  between  percentage  level 
groups  on  items  dealing  with  time  considerations,  materials,  or  repairs. 

Career  considerations  revealed  significant  differences  between 
the  groups  on  only  one  item.  Item  15,  which  suggested  that  lack  of 
experience  creates  special  problems  during  beginning  teaching  years, 
elicited  moderate  to  strong  agreement  from  all  except  the  76%  to  100% 
art  group.  Since  74%  of  the  experienced  teachers  fell  in  the  category 
of  teaching  76%  to  100%  art,  the  similarity  of  response  between  the 
experienced  teacher  group  and  the  76%  to  100%  art  group  was  inevitable; 
the  experienced  teacher  group  also  showed  notably  less  agreement  with 
Item  15  than  any  other  experience  level  group. 

SECTION  B:  THE  HUMAN  ELEMENTS 

The  items  in  this  category  totalled  20,  divided  among  the 
sub-categories  Art  Supervisors,  Parents,  School  Administration,  Teaching 
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Responsibilities,  Classes,  Extra  Curricular  Responsibility,  Other  Teach¬ 
ers,  and  Other  Factors.  Each  of  these  items  was  tabulated  and  analysed 
to  determine  the  perceptions  of  the  human  aspects  of  art  teacher  well¬ 
being  held  by  the  respondents. 

Art  Supervisors  (Items  17,  18,  32).  Items  dealing  with  the  role 
of  art  supervisory  personnel  are  summarized  below. 

Item  17.  The  art  supervisor  and  art  staff  of  central  office 
contact  me  regularly . 

Moderate  to  strong  disagreement  was  the  response  of  the  total 
sample.  An  important  factor  which  must  be  considered  in  interpreting 
this  finding  was  the  proportion  of  respondents  from  rural  school  systems. 
Although  no  survey  was  undertaken  to  determine  the  percentage  of  respon¬ 
dents  not  affiliated  with  large  urban  school  boards,  it  should  be  noted 
that  a  number  of  responses  came  from  teachers  who  had  no  supervisory  art 
personnel.  Moderate  disagreement  was  shown  by  those  teachers  who  had 
not  yet  become  affiliated  with  a  school  board,  divided  responses  were 
given  by  beginning  teachers,  and  very  strong  disagreement  came  from 
those  teachers  experienced  in  teaching  art  (Table  19) . 

Item  18.  The  art  staff  of  my  hoard  does  not  seem  to  support 
my  efforts. 

Although  a  substantial  number  of  the  total  sample  indicated  that 
they  were  not  contacted  regularly  by  the  art  supervisory  staff  of  their 
boards,  they  rejected  the  statement  in  Item  18,  thus  perceiving  their 
efforts  to  be  supported  by  the  art  staffs.  Varying  perceptions  of  the 
role  of  art  supervisory  staff  were  evident  among  prospective  teachers. 
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TABLE  19 
ITEM  17 

(in  percentages) 


S . A. 

M.A. 

N. 

M.D . 

S.D. 

Total  Sample 

2.8 

21.1 

7.3 

35.8 

33.0 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

2.6 

10.5 

13.2 

55.3 

18.4 

Beginning 

— 

33.3 

9.5 

23.8 

33.3* 

Experienced 

4.0 

24.0 

2.0 

26.0 

44.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

2.6 

10.5 

13.2 

55.3 

18.4 

26  -  50 

— 

50.0 

— 

33.3 

16.7 

51  -  75 

— 

33.3 

— 

16.7 

50.0 

76  -  100 

3.8 

22.6 

5.7 

26.4 

41.5 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

3.3 

26.2 

4.9 

36.1 

29.5 

U.  of  Calgary 

2.1 

14.6 

10.4 

35.4 

37.5 

denotes  significant  difference  for  this  comparison 
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A  high  degree  of  neutrality  was  registered  by  the  beginning  teachers, 
possibly  because  they  felt  their  experience  with  central  office  person¬ 
nel  too  limited  to  make  an  assessment.  Experienced  teachers,  however, 
— those  whose  opinions  might  be  expected  to  be  fully  formed — also  main¬ 
tained  a  high  degree  of  neutrality.  Again,  it  should  be  acknowledged 
that  the  differences  between  urban  and  rural  school  systems  may  have 
influenced  these  results  (Table  20) . 

TABLE  20 
ITEM  18 

(in  percentages) 


S.A. 

M.  A. 

N. 

M.D . 

S.D. 

Total  Sample 

4.6 

21.1 

26.6 

33.9 

13.8 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

— 

36.8 

15.8 

42.1 

5.3 

Beginning 

4.8 

19.0 

38.1 

23.8 

14.3* 

Experienced 

8.0 

10.0 

30.0 

32.0 

20.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

— 

36.8 

15.8 

42.1 

5.3 

26  -  50 

— 

16.7 

33.3 

33.3 

16.7 

51  -  75 

16.7 

16.7 

25.0 

25.0 

16.7 

76  -  100 

5.7 

11.3 

34.0 

30.2 

18.9 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

4.9 

19.7 

21.3 

39.3 

14.8 

U.  of  Calgary 

4.2 

22.9 

33.3 

27.1 

12.5 

denotes  significant  difference  for  this  comparison 
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Item  32.  Helpful  in-service  programs  are  seldom  offered  by  my 
board  for  art  teachers. 

The  total  sample  responses  were  divided  on  this  item.  Prospec¬ 
tive  teachers  moderately  agreed  that  in-service  programs  would  be  seldom 
available  for  art  teachers,  while  beginning  teachers  disagreed,  perceiv¬ 
ing  that  such  programs  were  available  to  them.  Experienced  teachers 
also  felt  that  in-service  was  definitely  available. 

Highly  significant  differences  were  also  found  between  percen¬ 
tage  levels.  Those  teachers  with  the  least  amount  of  art  and  those  with 
the  greatest  amount  of  art  in  their  timetables  were  in  strongest  dis¬ 
agreement  with  the  statement  that  in-service  programs  were  seldom 
offered  (Table  21) . 

Parents  (Items  20,  29,  36).  Items  concerning  contact  between 
art  teachers  and  parents  of  students  are  summarized  below. 

Item  20.  Any  art  fee  charged  to  my  students  creates  complaints 
from  parents. 

The  total  sample  perceived  no  problem  with  parents  on  the  topic 
of  fees.  Significant  differences  occurred  between  experience  level, 
percentage  level,  and  university  groups,  however. 

Perceptions  of  prospective  teachers  seemed  to  be  that  art  fees 
were  a  potential  problem,  while  those  practising  for  several  years 
strongly  disagreed  that  parents  objected  to  art  fees.  Among  percentage 
level  groups,  the  trend  was  towards  less  concern  about  parental  com¬ 
plaints  as  perceived  by  art  teachers  who  taught  the  greatest  amount  of 
art.  Respondents  trained  at  the  University  of  Alberta  were  in  moderate 
disagreement  with  the  statement,  while  those  trained  at  the  University 
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TABLE  21 
ITEM  32 

(in  percentages) 


S  .A. 

M.A. 

N. 

M.D . 

S.D. 

Total  Sample 

14.5 

23.6 

11.8 

30.0 

20.0 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

17.9 

38.5 

23.1 

15.4 

5.1 

Beginning 

14.3 

19.0 

4.8 

33.3 

28.6* 

Experienced 

12.0 

14.0 

6.0 

40.0 

28.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

17.9 

38.5 

23.1 

15.4 

5.1 

26  -  50 

— 

— 

16.7 

16.7 

66.7 

* 

51  -  75 

33.3 

16.7 

— 

33.3 

16.7 

76  -  100 

9.4 

17.0 

5.7 

41.5 

26.4 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

16.4 

24.6 

13.1 

27.9 

18.0 

U.  of  Calgary 

12.2 

22.4 

10.2 

32.7 

22.4 

a 

denotes  significant  difference  for  this  comparison 
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of  Calgary  were  in  strong  disagreement  (Table  22) . 


TABLE  22 
ITEM  20 

(in  percentages) 


S.A. 

M .  A. 

N. 

M.D. 

S.D. 

Total  Sample 

1.8 

24.8 

13.8 

25.7 

33.9 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

2.6 

39.5 

5.3 

44.7 

7.9 

Beginning 

4.8 

19.0 

23.8 

33.3 

19.0* 

Experienced 

— 

16.0 

16.0 

8.0 

60.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

2.6 

39.5 

5.3 

44.7 

7.9 

26  -  50 

— 

33.3 

16.7 

33.3 

16.7 

51  -  75 

— 

25.0 

16.7 

16.7 

* 

41.7 

76  -  100 

1.9 

13.2 

18.9 

13.2 

52.8 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

3.3 

19.7 

16.4 

34.4 

26.2 

U.  of  Calgary 

JL. 

— 

31.3 

10.4 

14.6 

* 

43.8 

denotes  significant  difference  for  this  comparison 

Item  29.  Parents  of  my  students  seem  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
art  program  I  am  offering  their  children. 

The  total  sample  gave  moderate  agreement  to  Item  29.  No  signi¬ 
ficant  differences  occurred  between  experience  levels,  but  among  percen¬ 
tage  level  groups,  perceptions  of  prospective  teachers  and  those  with 
the  most  art  in  their  timetables  were  similar  and  in  strong  contrast  to 
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the  responses  of  the  middle  level  groups.  This  differing  perception 
among  those  who  taught  less  art  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  they 
taught  larger  proportions  of  other  subjects,  and  thus  dealt  with  par¬ 
ents  in  other  realms  besides  art  (Table  23) . 

TABLE  23 
ITEM  29 

(in  percentages) 


S .  A . 

M.A. 

N. 

M.D . 

S.D. 

Total  Sample 

7.3 

49.1 

10.0 

18.2 

15.5 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

10.3 

59.0 

12.8 

12.8 

5.1 

Beginning 

— 

42.9 

9.5 

19.0 

28.6 

Experienced 

8.0 

44.0 

8.0 

22.0 

18.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

10.3 

59.0 

12.8 

12.8 

5.1 

26  -  50 

— 

16.6 

— 

33.3 

50.0 

51  -  75 

— 

25.0 

8.3 

16.7 

* 

50.0 

76  -  100 

7.5 

50.9 

9.4 

20.8 

11.3 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

4.9 

55.7 

9.8 

14.8 

14.8 

U.  of  Calgary 

10.2 

40.8 

10.2 

22.4 

16.3 

* 

denotes  significant  difference  for  this  comparison 


Item  36.  I  believe  that  the  parents  of  my  students  see  art  as 
an  "easy"  subject. 

All  groups  gave  very  definite  support  for  the  proposition  that 
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parents  considered  art  an  "easy"  subject  (Table  24). 


TABLE  24 
ITEM  36 

(in  percentages) 


S.A. 

M.A. 

N. 

M.D.  S.D. 

Total  Sample 

43.6 

39.1 

7.3 

10.0 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

38.5 

46.2 

5.1 

10.3 

Beginning 

57.1 

38.1 

4.8 

—  — 

Experienced 

42.0 

34.0 

10.0 

14.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

38.5 

46.2 

5.1 

10.3 

26  -  50 

83.3 

16.7 

— 

—  — 

51  -  75 

75.0 

16.7 

8.3 

-  - 

76  -  100 

35.8 

41.5 

9.4 

13.2 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

42.6 

37.7 

11.5 

8.2 

U.  of  Calgary 

44.9 

40.8 

2.0 

12.2 

School  administration  (Items 

19,  21, 

24,  27). 

Items  dealing 

with  the  interaction  between  the  art  teacher  and  the  administration  of 
his  school  were  tabulated  and  analysed. 


Item  19.  I  have  the  full  co-operation  of  the  caretaking  staff. 
All  groups  generally  perceived  that  caretaking  staffs  were 
supportive  of  art  teachers  and  lent  their  full  co-operation  (Table  25) . 
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TABLE  25 
ITEM  19 

(in  percentages) 


S .  A. 

M.  A. 

N. 

M.D . 

S.D. 

Total  Sample 

36.7 

36.7 

3.7 

19.3 

3.7 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

21.8 

39.5 

7.9 

26.3 

5.3 

Beginning 

33.3 

38.1 

— 

23.8 

4.8 

Experienced 

50.0 

34.0 

2.0 

12.0 

2.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

21.1 

39.5 

7.9 

26.3 

5.3 

25  -  50 

33.3 

50.0 

— 

16.7 

— 

51  -  75 

50.0 

16.7 

— 

16.7 

16.7 

76  -  100 

45.3 

37.7 

1.9 

15.1 

— 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

39.3 

39.3 

1.6 

16.4 

3.3 

U.  of  Calgary 

33.3 

33.3 

6.3 

22.9 

4.2 

Item  21.  My  principal  supports  my  budget  requests  when  other 
teachers  ask  for  justification  of  them. 

Of  the  total  sample,  equal  portions  expressed  moderate  agreement 
and  neutrality.  Neutrality  may  have  indicated  that  this  was  not  a  situa¬ 
tion  commonly  encountered  by  art  teachers,  an  indifference  to  the  item, 
or  a  misunderstanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  item.  Prospective  teachers 
offered  a  positive  assessment  of  administrative  support,  beginning  teach¬ 
ers  were  neutral,  and  experienced  teachers  gave  no  conclusive  response. 
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Among  percentage  level  groups ,  the  greatest  agreement  came  from  the 
prospective  teachers  and  the  greatest  neutrality  from  those  who  taught 
the  most  art.  The  most  important  result  to  be  noted  here  was  the  great 
difference  between  the  perception  of  the  prospective  teaching  group  and 
the  groups  of  practising  art  teachers  (Table  26) . 

TABLE  26 
ITEM  21 

(in  percentages) 


S .  A. 

M.A. 

N. 

M.D. 

S.D. 

Total  Sample 

16.7 

34.3 

33.3 

13.9 

1.9 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

7.9 

55.3 

10.5 

23.7 

2.6 

Beginning 

14.3 

19.0 

57.1 

9.5 

_ * 

Experienced 

24.5 

24.5 

40.8 

8.2 

2.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

7.9 

55.3 

10.5 

23.7 

2.6 

26  -  50 

16.  7 

33.3 

33.3 

— 

16.7 

* 

51  -  75 

9.1 

45.5 

27.3 

18.2 

76  -  100 

24.5 

17.0 

50.9 

7.5 

— 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

15.0 

38.3 

28.3 

16.7 

1.7 

U.  of  Calgary 

18.8 

29.2 

39.6 

10.4 

2.1 

denotes  significant  difference  for  this  comparison 
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Item  24.  The  administration  recognizes  that  there  are  par¬ 
ticular  circumstances  to  be  considered  in  running 
an  art  program. 

The  response  of  the  total  sample  showed  agreement  that  the 
administration  of  their  schools  recognized  the  particular  circumstances 
of  an  art  program.  No  significant  differences  were  found  between  any 
of  the  comparison  groups  (Table  27). 

TABLE  27 
ITEM  24 

(in  percentages) 


S.A. 

M.  A. 

N. 

M.D. 

S.D. 

Total  Sample 

23.6 

45.5 

9.1 

18.2 

3.6 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

17.9 

56.4 

10.3 

15.4 

— 

Beginning 

23.8 

33.3 

14.3 

23.8 

4.8 

Experienced 

28.0 

42.0 

6.0 

18.0 

6.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

17.9 

56.4 

10.3 

15.4 

— 

26  -  50 

16.7 

50.0 

16.6 

— 

16.7 

51  -  75 

33.3 

33.3 

— 

16.7 

16.7 

76  -  100 

26.4 

39.6 

9.4 

22.6 

1.9 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

23.0 

44.3 

11.5 

16.4 

4.9 

U.  of  Calgary 

24.5 

46.9 

6.1 

20.4 

2.0 
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Item  27.  I  am  encouraged  by  the  administration  to  pursue  my 
own  artistic  interests  outside  of  class  time. 

A  high  degree  of  neutrality  was  shown  by  the  total  sample  in 
response  to  this  item.  Prospective  teachers  perceived  their  future 
administrators  as  encouraging  them  to  pursue  their  own  artistic  inter¬ 
ests.  Practising  teachers  either  gave  neutral  responses  or  disagreed 
that  the  administration  would  encourage  their  artistic  pursuits. 

The  strongest  disagreement  among  percentage  level  groups  came 
from  those  teachers  who  taught  26%  to  50%  art.  Neutral  responses  occur 
red  most  frequently  among  the  higher  percentage  level  groups.  Again, 
the  practising  teacher  groups  registered  a  less  positive  assessment  of 
administrative  support  than  those  teachers  who  were  not  yet  in  the 
field  (Table  28). 

Teaching  responsibilities  (Item  25) 

Item  25.  I  should  not  be  expected  to  teach  other  subjects 
besides  art. 

Within  the  total  sample,  responses  of  strong  to  moderate  agree¬ 
ment  indicated  that  most  respondents  felt  they  should  not  be  expected 
to  teach  any  other  subjects.  All  comparison  groups  agreed,  giving 
no  significant  differences  on  this  item  (Table  29) . 

Classes  (Items  22,  28,  33).  Consideration  of  class  sizes, 
timetabling,  and  discipline  are  described  below. 

Item  22.  Most  or  all  of  my  classes  are  too  large  for  a  good 
art  learning  situation. 

The  majority  of  art  teachers  surveyed  felt  strongly  that  their 
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TABLE  28 
ITEM  27 

(in  percentages) 


S.A. 

M.  A. 

N. 

M.D. 

S.D. 

Total  Sample 

14.5 

18.2 

28.2 

20.0 

19.1 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

33.3 

30.8 

15.4 

17.9 

2.6 

Beginning 

4.8 

4.8 

38.1 

33.3 

19.0* 

Experienced 

4.0 

14.0 

34.0 

16.0 

32.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

33.3 

30.8 

15.4 

17.9 

2.6 

26  -  50 

— 

— 

16.7 

16.7 

16.7 

* 

51  -  75 

— 

8.3 

33.3 

25.0 

33.3 

76  -  100 

5.7 

13.2 

37.7 

20.8 

22.6 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

16.4 

23.0 

26.2 

19.7 

14.8 

U.  of  Calgary 

12.2 

12.2 

30.6 

20.4 

24.5 

denotes  significant  difference  for  this  comparison 
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TABLE  29 
ITEM  25 

(in  percentages) 


S . A. 

M.  A. 

N. 

M.D . 

S.D. 

Total  Sample 

37.3 

30.0 

6.4 

17.3 

9.1 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

38.5 

33.3 

— 

23.1 

5.1 

Beginning 

33.3 

28.6 

14.3 

14.3 

9.5 

Experienced 

38.0 

28.0 

8.0 

14.0 

12.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

38.5 

33.3 

— 

23.1 

5.1 

26  -  50 

33.3 

16.6 

— 

16.7 

33.3 

51  -  75 

25.0 

33.3 

8.3 

25.0 

8.3 

76  -  100 

39.6 

28.3 

11.3 

11.3 

9.4 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

26.2 

32.8 

6 . 6 

23.0 

11.5 

U.  of  Calgary 

51.0 

26.7 

6.1 

10.2 

6.1 
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classes  were  too  large  for  a  good  art  learning  situation.  Among 
experience  levels,  the  trend  seemed  to  be  towards  very  strong  agreement 
among  beginning  teachers,  diminishing  to  less  strong  agreement  from 
experienced  teachers  and  those  who  had  not  yet  taught.  Beginning 
teachers  seemed  to  perceive  the  greatest  difficulty  with  large  classes, 
possibly  because  most  beginning  teachers  are  placed  in  junior  high 
schools  where  large  classes  tend  to  be  the  norm  (Table  30) . 


TABLE  30 
ITEM  22 

(in  percentages) 


S .  A. 

M.  A. 

N. 

M.D. 

S.D. 

Total  Sample 

44.0 

22.9 

3.7 

18.3 

11.0 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

36.8 

36.8 

5.3 

21.1 

— 

Beginning 

52.4 

23.8 

— 

14.3 

9.5* 

Experienced 

46.0 

12.0 

4.0 

18.0 

20.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

36.8 

36.8 

5.3 

21.1 

— 

26  -  50 

33.3 

50.0 

— 

— 

— 

51  -  75 

58.3 

8.3 

— 

16.7 

16.7 

76  -  100 

47.2 

13.2 

3.8 

18.9 

17.0 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

45.9 

26.2 

3.3 

19.7 

4.9 

U.  of  Calgary 

41.7 

18.8 

4.2 

16.7 

18.8 

denotes  significant  difference  for  this  comparison 
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Item  28.  The  timetabling  of  this  school  has  my  support. 

Results  of  the  total  sample  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  majority 
of  art  teachers  surveyed  approved  of  the  timetables  in  their  schools. 

Among  experience  level  groups  and  percentage  level  groups, 
highly  significant  differences  were  noted.  Prospective  teachers  were 
highly  neutral  to  this  statement,  a  reasonable  response  since  they  had 
no  actual  school  situation  in  which  to  assess  timetabling.  Of  practis¬ 
ing  teacher  groups,  the  general  trend  was  to  greater  acceptance  of 
timetables  as  years  of  teaching  experience  accumulated. 

Although  significance  value  for  percentage  level  groups  on  Item 
28  was  .0011,  indicating  highly  significant  differences,  no  trend 
appeared  in  this  comparison  of  percentage  level  groups,  as  each  showed 
its  highest  response  level  in  a  different  category  (Table  31). 

Item  33.  I  have  few  serious  discipline  problems  with  art 
students . 

The  moderate  to  strong  agreement  shown  by  the  total  sample  gave 
substantial  support  to  the  belief  that  there  were  few  serious  discipline 
problems  with  art  students. 

Experienced  teachers  gave  the  highest  amount  of  support  for  this 
statement,  while  beginning  teachers  indicated  that  they  perceived  the 
greatest  number  of  discipline  problems  among  their  students.  The  com¬ 
parison  of  percentage  level  groups  revealed  that  teachers  with  smaller 
portions  of  art  in  their  timetables  seemed  to  disagree  more  frequently 
with  the  proposition  than  did  those  who  taught  almost  all  art,  or 
those  who  had  not  yet  begun  to  teach  (Table  32) . 
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TABLE  31 
ITEM  28 

(in  percentages) 


S .  A. 

M.A. 

N. 

M.D . 

S.D. 

Total  Sample 

20.9 

31.8 

15.5 

19.1 

12.7 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

7.7 

28.2 

33.3 

23.1 

7.7 

Beginning 

19.0 

42.9 

9.5 

19.0 

9.5* 

Experienced 

32.0 

30.0 

4.0 

16.0 

18.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

7.7 

28.2 

33.3 

23.1 

7.7 

26  -  50 

50.0 

16.7 

16.6 

— 

16.7 

51  -  75 

16.7 

8.3 

16.7 

25.0 

33.3 

76  -  100 

28.3 

41.5 

1.9 

17.0 

11.3 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

14.8 

34.4 

23.0 

14.8 

13.1 

U.  of  Calgary 

28.6 

28.6 

6.1 

24.5 

12.2 

denotes  significant  difference  for  this  comparison 
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TABLE  32 
ITEM  33 

(in  percentages) 


S .  A . 

M.  A. 

N. 

M.D . 

S.D. 

Total  Sample 

33.6 

39.1 

5.5 

12.7 

9.1 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

25.6 

59.0 

2.6 

10.3 

2.6 

Beginning 

14.3 

38.1 

9.5 

19.0 

19.0* 

Experienced 

48.0 

24.0 

6.0 

12.0 

10.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

25.6 

59.0 

2.6 

10.3 

2.6 

26  -  50 

33.3 

16.7 

— 

33.3 

16.7 

■k 

51  -  75 

16.7 

16.7 

8.3 

41.7 

16.7 

76  -  100 

43.4 

32.1 

7.5 

5.7 

11.3 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

27.9 

42.6 

4.9 

14.8 

9.8 

U.  of  Calgary 

40.8 

34.7 

6.1 

10.2 

8.2 

■k  . 

denotes  significant  difference  for  this  comparison 
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Extra-curricular  responsibility  (Items  23,  34,  35).  The  ways 
in  which  the  art  teachers  perceived  their  extra-curricular  expectations 
are  summarized  below. 

Item  23.  I  feel  that  the  art  department  has  no  obligation  to 

make  posters  and  decorations  for  other  school  organi¬ 
zations. 

Some  division  of  opinion  on  this  issue  was  indicated  by  the 
split  agreement  and  disagreement  of  the  total  group.  Prospective  teach¬ 
ers  felt  that  art  departments  had  obligations  with  regard  to  poster  and 
decoration  making,  while  beginning  teachers  did  not,  and  experienced 
teachers  registered  both  agreement  and  disagreement.  Beginning  teachers 
may  have  felt  that  their  regular  classroom  responsibilities  were  too 
demanding  to  allow  them  to  undertake  extra  projects  (Table  33). 

Item  34.  I  see  participation  in  extra-curricular  activities  as 
part  of  any  teacher's  responsibility . 

Moderate  agreement  seemed  to  be  the  norm  among  the  total  sample, 
while  significant  differences  appeared  between  the  groups  both  in 
experience  levels  and  percentage  levels.  The  level  of  agreement  seemed 
to  diminish  as  the  respondents  became  more  experienced.  This  result 
seemed  to  contradict  the  results  of  Item  33,  where  beginning  teachers 
showed  greater  resistance  to  extra  project  responsibilities  for  the 
art  department. 

Among  percentage  level  groups,  the  group  of  teachers  with  26% 
to  50%  art  in  their  timetables  deviated  sharply  in  their  response  to 
this  item  from  the  moderate  agreement  of  the  other  group  responses 


(Table  34)  . 
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TABLE  33 
ITEM  23 

(in  percentages) 


S .  A . 

M.  A. 

N. 

M.D . 

S.D. 

Total  Sample 

21.1 

30.3 

3.7 

33.9 

11.0 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

10.5 

34.2 

2.6 

44.7 

7.9 

Beginning 

19.0 

33.3 

14.3 

28.6 

4.8* 

Experienced 

30.0 

26.0 

— 

28.0 

16.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

10.5 

34.2 

2.6 

44.7 

7.9 

26-50 

50.0 

16.7 

— 

33.3 

— 

51  -  75 

41.7 

25.0 

8.3 

8.3 

16.7 

76  -  100 

20.8 

30.2 

3.8 

32.1 

13.2 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

16.4 

29.5 

3.3 

39.3 

11.5 

U.  of  Calgary 

27.1 

31.3 

4.2 

27.1 

10.4 

denotes  significant  difference  for  this  comparison 
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TABLE  34 
ITEM  34 

(in  percentages) 


S .  A . 

M.  A. 

N. 

M.D . 

S.D. 

Total  Sample 

28.2 

50.9 

1.8 

8.2 

10.9 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

35.9 

56.4 

— 

— 

7.7 

Beginning 

23.8 

52.4 

9.5 

14.3 

_ * 

Experienced 

24.0 

46.0 

— 

12.0 

18.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

35.9 

56.4 

— 

— 

7.7 

26  -  50 

16.7 

16.7 

— 

33.3 

33.3 

* 

51  -  75 

16.7 

41.7 

8.3 

8.3 

25.0 

76  -  100 

26.4 

52.8 

1.9 

11.3 

7.5 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

29.5 

55.7 

— 

4.9 

9.8 

U.  of  Calgary 

26.5 

44.9 

4.1 

12.2 

12.2 

■k 

denotes  significant  difference  for  this  comparison 
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Item  35.  I  receive  commendation  for  extra  projects  undertaken 
by  my  department. 

Moderate  agreement  by  the  total  group  indicated  that  most  art 
teachers  surveyed  felt  that  their  extra  projects  did  receive  positive 
commendation.  All  experience  levels  gave  similar  responses.  Among 
percentage  level  groups,  the  group  of  teachers  with  26%  to  50%  art 
in  their  timetables  was  substantially  stronger  in  their  support  of 
the  statement  than  were  the  other  groups  (Table  35) . 

Other  teachers  (Item  30) 

Item  30.  Other  teachers  see  my  job  as  "easy.  " 

Within  the  total  sample,  moderate  to  strong  agreement  was 
given  to  the  statement  that  other  teachers  saw  art  teaching  as  an 
"easy"  job. 

No  significant  differences  were  found  between  experience 
levels.  In  percentage  levels,  neutral  responses  were  highest  among 
those  teachers  with  lesser  amounts  of  art  in  their  timetables. 
Prospective  teachers  and  those  with  76%  to  100%  art  in  their  time¬ 
tables  agreed  that  other  teachers  perceived  the  art  teacher's  job  as 

easy.  Perhaps  the  neutrality  of  the  middle  groups  was  due  to  a 

different  perception  of  their  role:  teachers  who  taught  lesser 
amounts  of  art  may  not  actually  have  perceived  themselves  as  art 
teachers  (Table  36) . 

Other  factors  (Items  26,  31).  Two  other  factors  concerning  art 
teachers '  feelings  about  bringing  their  own  belongings  for  classroom 

use  and  the  use  of  their  art  rooms  by  community  groups  are  summarized 
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TABLE  35 
ITEM  35 

(in  percentages) 


S .  A. 

M.  A. 

N. 

M.D . 

S.D. 

Total  Sample 

22.7 

47.3 

14.5 

12.7 

2.7 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

20.5 

51.3 

17.9 

10.3 

— 

Beginning 

19.0 

47.6 

14.3 

19.0 

— 

Experienced 

26.0 

44.0 

12.0 

12.0 

6.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

20.5 

51.3 

17.9 

10.3 

— 

26  -  50 

50.0 

— 

33.3 

— 

16.7 

* 

51  -  75 

25.0 

33.3 

— 

25.0 

16.7 

76  -  100 

20.8 

52.8 

13.2 

13.2 

— 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

18.0 

49.2 

14.8 

14.8 

3.3 

U.  of  Calgary 

28.6 

44.9 

14.3 

10.2 

2.0 

denotes  significant  difference  for  this  comparison 
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TABLE  36 
ITEM  30 

(in  percentages) 


S .  A. 

M.  A. 

N. 

M.D  . 

S.D. 

Total  Sample 

24.5 

32.7 

14.5 

20.9 

7.3 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

30.8 

41.0 

7.7 

20.5 

— 

Beginning 

23.8 

38.1 

14.3 

14.3 

9.5 

Experienced 

20.0 

24.0 

20.0 

24.0 

12.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

30.8 

41.0 

7.7 

20.5 

— 

26  -  50 

— 

33.3 

33.3 

16.7 

16.7 

* 

51  -  75 

25.0 

— 

33.3 

16.7 

25.0 

76  -  100 

22.6 

34.0 

13.2 

22.6 

7.5 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

21.3 

32.8 

16.4 

21.3 

8.2 

U.  of  Calgary 

28.6 

32.7 

12.2 

20.4 

6.1 

denotes  significant  difference  for  this  comparison 
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below . 


Item  26.  I  feel  that  I  can  safely  bring  my  own  books }  art 
objects  and  materials  to  school  without  fear  of 
theft  or  vandalism. 

The  response  to  this  item  was  varied,  but  a  general  trend 
towards  disagreement  was  gained  from  the  total  sample.  Teachers  tended 
to  indicate  that  they  felt  they  could  not  safely  bring  their  own  books 
and  supplies  to  school  for  student  use.  Prospective  teachers  per¬ 
ceived  the  situation  in  a  notably  different  way  than  did  practising 
teachers,  expressing  a  far  more  positive  feeling  about  the  possibility 
of  safely  taking  personal  belongings  to  school.  Teachers  with  75%  or 
less  art  in  their  timetables  recorded  strong  disagreement ,  while  those 
with  greater  than  75%  art  were  divided  between  strong  and  moderate 
disagreement.  It  seemed  that  while  prospective  teachers  expressed  the 
optimistic  belief  that  their  personal  belongings  would  be  safe  in  the 
classroom,  practising  teachers  implied  either  a  variety  of  situations 
or  a  variety  of  expectations  about  their  students  in  this  regard 
(Table  37) . 

Item  31.  I  approve  of  the  use  of  my  classroom  by  community 
groups  in  the  evening. 

A  varied  response  was  again  received  from  the  total  sample 
with  respect  to  after-school  use  of  their  classrooms.  There 
was  a  tendency  towards  greater  disagreement  with  the  statement.  It 
should  be  recognized  that  rural  schools  were  not  frequently  used  for 
evening  community  activities,  and,  thus,  some  of  the  sample  would  not 
have  experienced  the  situation  (Table  38) . 
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TABLE  37 
ITEM  26 

(in  percentages) 


S.A. 

M.A. 

N. 

M.D . 

S  .D. 

Total  Sample 

7.3 

33.6 

2.9 

25.5 

30.9 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

— 

46.2 

5.1 

33.3 

15.4 

Beginning 

4.8 

23.8 

4.8 

19.0 

47.6* 

Experienced 

14.0 

28.0 

— 

22.0 

36.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

— 

46.2 

5.1 

33.3 

15.4 

26  -  50 

— 

33.3 

— 

— 

66.7 

* 

51  -  75 

8.3 

8.3 

— 

33.3 

50.0 

76  -  100 

13.2 

30.2 

1.9 

20.8 

34.0 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

4.9 

31.1 

4.9 

29.5 

29.5 

U.  of  Calgary 

10.2 

36.7 

— 

20.4 

32.7 

denotes  significant  difference  for  this  comparison 
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TABLE  38 
ITEM  31 

(in  percentages) 


S .  A . 

M.A. 

N. 

M.D . 

S  .D. 

Total  Sample 

14.5 

24.5 

6.4 

21.8 

32.7 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

23.1 

25.6 

7.7 

23.1 

20.5 

Beginning 

— 

23.8 

14.3 

19.0 

42.9 

Experienced 

14.0 

24.0 

2.0 

22.0 

38.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

23.1 

25.6 

7.7 

23.1 

20.5 

26  -  50 

— 

33.3 

— 

16.7 

50.0 

51  -  75 

25.0 

8.3 

8.3 

25.0 

33.3 

76  -  100 

7.5 

26.4 

5.7 

20.8 

39.6 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

13.1 

19.7 

6 . 6 

29.5 

31.1 

U.  of  Calgary 

16.3 

30.6 

6.1 

12.2 

34.7 
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SUMMARY  OF  SECTION  B:  THE  HUMAN  ELEMENTS 

Some  of  the  most  important  results  to  be  gained  from  this  study 
were  found  in  the  responses  to  Section  B,  which  dealt  with  the  art 
teacher's  interaction  with  administrative  personnel,  parents  of  stu¬ 
dents,  and  other  teachers. 

Total  Responses 

The  validity  of  responses  by  the  total  sample  to  the  items 
dealing  with  art  supervisors  was  acknowledged  to  have  been  affected  by 
the  limited  number  of  respondents  who  had  actual  contact  with  any  form 
of  art  supervisory  personnel  or  who  had  in-service  opportunity.  Results 
could  not,  therefore,  be  too  stringently  interpreted.  Moderate  to 
strong  disagreement  was  expressed  with  the  proposition  that  art  staffs 
and  supervisors  contacted  the  respondents  regularly.  However,  disagree¬ 
ment  with  the  statement  that  art  staffs  of  their  boards  did  not  support 
their  efforts  seemed  to  indicate  that,  while  the  respondents  perceived 
little  contact  from  their  art  supervisory  personnel,  they  did  not  per¬ 
ceive  a  lack  of  support  from  this  group. 

The  topic  of  parents'  attitudes  toward  fees  brought  general 
disagreement  from  the  total  sample  that  art  fees  created  complaints 
from  parents,  and  a  general  agreement  that  parents  took  an  interest  in 
the  art  program  which  the  teacher  offered.  An  important  result  came 
from  the  statement,  "I  believe  that  the  parents  of  my  students  see  art 
as  an  easy  subject"  (Item  36).  Strong  agreement  was  registered  by  the 
total  group  for  this  item.  This  perception  could  be  a  source  of  prob¬ 
lems  ,  as  the  art  teacher  continually  deals  with  parents  whom  he  may 
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feel  have  evaluated  his  subject  as  requiring  less  serious  attention 
than  other  school  subjects. 

School  administration  items  brought  few  important  conclusions 
from  the  total  sample.  Strong  to  moderate  agreement  was  given  to  the 
statement  that  caretaking  staffs  were  co-operative  with  art  teachers. 
Neutral  responses  were  high  both  on  the  question  of  principal's  support 
of  art  budget  requirements  and  the  statement,  "I  am  encouraged  by  the 
administration  to  pursue  my  own  artistic  interests  outside  of  class 
time"  (Item  27) .  These  responses  could  have  indicated  either  indif¬ 
ference  to  such  issues  or  situations  seldom  faced  by  art  teachers.  The 
total  sample  moderately  agreed  that  administrations  recognized  the 
particular  circumstances  under  which  art  programs  are  conducted. 

An  important  result  was  gained  from  Item  25,  "I  should  not  be 
expected  to  teach  other  subjects  besides  art."  Art  teachers  in  the 
study  apparently  did  not  wish  to  teach  other  subjects,  as  indicated  by 
strong  to  moderate  agreement  with  this  statement. 

Art  teachers  also  strongly  agreed  that  classes  were  too  large 
for  good  art  learning  situations.  Most  expressed  moderate  or  strong 
agreement  with  the  timetabling  they  were  given,  and  moderate  to  strong 
agreement  also  resulted  from  the  statement,  "I  have  few  serious  disci¬ 
pline  problems  with  art  students"  (Item  33) . 

The  total  sample  was  split  in  response  to  the  proposition  that 
the  art  department  has  no  obligation  to  make  posters  and  decorations 
for  other  school  organizations.  However,  they  gave  moderate  agreement 
to  two  aspects  of  extra-curricular  responsibilities:  extra-curricular 
activity  was  part  of  any  teacher's  responsibility,  and  commendation  was 
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normally  received  for  extra  projects  undertaken  by  the  art  department. 

The  perception  that  "Other  teachers  see  my  job  as  ’easy’"  (Item 
30)  brought  moderate  to  strong  agreement  from  the  total  sample.  This 
image  of  art  teaching  supposedly  held  by  fellow  teachers  could  be  a 
source  of  discouragement  for  the  art  teacher. 

Art  teachers  hinted  at  a  wide  variety  of  teaching  situations  by 
the  tenor  of  their  responses  to  the  proposition  that  taking  personal 
books  and  supplies  to  school  for  student  use  was  a  safe  practice.  While 
most  disagreed  that  this  practice  was  advisable,  a  substantial  fraction 
gave  moderate  agreement . 

Varied  responses  were  given  to  the  idea  that  the  respondent 
approved  of  the  use  of  his  classroom  by  community  groups  in  the  evening, 
but  this  mixture  of  responses  may  have  been  partially  attributable  to 
the  different  situations  encountered  in  rural  and  urban  schools,  as  well 
as  the  different  kinds  of  experiences  the  respondents  may  have  encoun¬ 
tered  at  first  hand  in  this  regard. 

Experience  Levels 

The  difference  between  experience  level  groups  in  response  to 
Item  17,  "The  art  supervisor  and  art  staff  of  central  office  contact  me 
regularly,"  was  significant.  Prospective  teachers,  who  were  not  yet 
affiliated  with  a  school  board,  expressed  moderate  disagreement,  con¬ 
trasted  with  divided  response  by  beginning  teachers,  who  had  not  yet 
established  their  opinions  on  the  role  of  supervisory  staff,  and  strong 
disagreement  from  the  experienced  teachers .  This  response  could  not  be 
construed  as  an  entirely  negative  assessment  of  the  role  of  the  art 
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supervisor  and  his  staff,  however,  because  the  response  trend  on  Item 
18,  "The  art  staff  of  my  board  does  not  seem  to  support  my  efforts," 
was  moderate  disagreement.  The  combined  result  indicated  that  although 
teachers  of  higher  experience  levels  felt  that  their  art  supervisory 
staff  did  not  often  contact  them,  they  agreed  that  those  people  suppor¬ 
ted  their  efforts.  It  was  noted  again  that  the  difference  between 
urban  and  rural  school  systems  may  have  influenced  these  results. 

Item  32  brought  an  interesting  distinction  between  experience 
level  groups.  Although  prospective  teachers  perceived  in-service 
programs  as  seldom  offered,  beginning  and  experienced  teachers  disagreed 
and  supported  the  availability  of  in-service  programs  for  art  teachers. 

While  practising  teacher  groups  disagreed  with  the  statement 
that  art  fees  created  complaints  from  parents,  prospective  teachers  were 
divided  with  respect  to  the  idea  that  parents  would  object  to  art  fees. 
All  experience  levels  agreed  that  parents  took  an  interest  in  the  art 
programs  they  taught  and  that  parents  considered  art  an  easy  subject. 

On  the  subject  of  school  administration,  all  teachers  agreed 
that  caretaking  staffs  were  co-operative  with  art  teachers.  Prospective 
teachers  differed  in  their  perception  of  principals’  support  for  budget 
requests,  expressing  moderate  agreement  with  the  notion  that  principals 
would  show  support  for  their  budget  request.  Practising  teacher  groups 
were  neutral  on  this  item.  Prospective  teachers  also  differed  in  their 
perception  of  the  administrations’  encouragement  of  their  own  artistic 
pursuits.  They  agreed  that  this  encouragement  would  be  forthcoming, 
while  practising  teachers  (with  increasing  experience)  showed  increasing 
levels  of  disagreement  with  this  proposition. 
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All  groups  showed  similar  levels  of  strong  agreement  that  they 
should  not  be  expected  to  teach  subjects  other  than  art.  This  result 
correlated  logically  with  the  strong  agreement  given  to  the  statement 
in  Item  13,  "I  chose  art  education  as  a  field  because  of  my  love  of 
art,"  and,  together,  they  suggested  that  art  teachers  considered  their 
subject  unique  and  requiring  special  qualifications. 

Strongest  agreement  with  the  statement  that  classes  were  too 
large  for  a  good  learning  situation  was  received  from  beginning  teachers, 
although  all  groups  registered  strong  agreement  with  this  item.  This 
seemed  to  indicate  that  beginning  teachers  perceived  the  greatest 
difficulty  with  handling  large  classes.  The  timetabling  statement 
brought  predictable  neutrality  from  the  prospective  teachers  who  had 
no  actual  classes  to  assess ,  and  practising  teachers  generally  supported 
the  timetables  they  encountered.  All  groups  were  in  agreement  that 
there  were  few  serious  discipline  problems,  but  greatest  agreement  came 
from  prospective  teachers  and  least  from  beginning  teachers. 

With  regard  to  extra-curricular  responsibilities,  the  prospec¬ 
tive  teachers  consistently  arrogated  the  greatest  amount  of  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  art  teacher.  They  felt  that  art  departments  were  obliged 
to  help  with  posters  and  decorations,  while  beginning  teachers  disagreed 
and  experienced  teachers  gave  a  split  response.  Prospective  teachers 
felt  that  art  teachers  had  responsibilities  in  extra-curricular  activi¬ 
ties,  while  practising  teachers  groups  gave  increasingly  less  agreement 
to  this  as  they  reached  higher  levels  of  experience.  All  groups  agreed 
that  they  received  due  commendation  for  extra  projects  undertaken  by 


the  art  department. 
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All  groups  agreed  that  they  felt  other  teachers  perceived  their 
job  as  "easy."  Prospective  teachers  agreed  that  books,  art  objects, 
and  materials  could  be  taken  to  school  without  fear  of  theft  or  vandal¬ 
ism,  but  this  proposition  brought  strong  disagreement  from  practising 
teacher  groups.  The  trend  among  all  experience  level  groups  for  Item 
31,  "I  approve  of  the  use  of  my  classroom  by  community  groups  in  the 
evening,"  was  towards  disagreement. 

Percentage  Levels  of  Art  Taught 

All  percentage  level  groups  except  those  with  26%  to  50%  art 
were  in  disagreement  with  the  proposition  that  art  supervisors  contac¬ 
ted  them  regularly,  but  the  connotations  of  this  response  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  negative.  All  percentage  level  groups  indicated  that  they  felt 
their  art  supervisory  staffs  did  support  their  efforts.  Teachers  with 
very  little  art  in  their  timetables,  and  those  with  the  greatest  amount 
of  art  in  their  timetables,  seemed  most  cognizant  of  in-service  program 
availability.  The  middle  group  was  split  on  this  issue,  and  prospective 
teachers  perceived  that  art  in-service  programs  were  seldom  offered. 

The  subject  of  parents  brought  some  significant  differences 
between  percentage  level  groups .  Prospective  teachers  and  those  with 
very  little  art  (26%  to  50%)  were  split  on  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  art  fees  created  complaints  from  parents,  but  those  teachers  with 
more  art  disagreed  that  art  fees  caused  parents  to  object.  Prospective 
teachers  and  those  with  76%  to  100%  art  agreed  that  parents  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  art  programs  they  offered,  while  the  middle  groups  strongly 
disagreed  with  this  statement.  All  percentage  level  groups  agreed  that 
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parents  thought  of  art  as  an  "easy"  subject. 

Moderate  to  strong  agreement  was  given  by  the  percentage  level 
groups  to  the  idea  that  caretakers  were  co-operative,  with  no  signifi¬ 
cant  differences  apparent  between  groups  on  this  issue.  Moderate  agree¬ 
ment  was  given  by  teachers  with  very  little  art  to  the  proposition  that 
principals  supported  art  teachers’  budget  requests.  Teachers  with  more 
art  in  their  timetables  tended  to  favour  neutrality  on  that  item.  All 
percentage  level  groups  agreed  that  the  particular  circumstances  under 
which  an  art  program  is  taught  were  recognized  by  their  administrations. 
Significant  differences  were  found  between  percentage  level  groups  in 
response  to  Item  27,  "I  am  encouraged  by  the  administration  to  pursue 
my  own  artistic  interests  outside  of  class  time."  Prospective  teachers 
agreed,  those  teachers  with  26%  to  50%  art  disagreed  strongly,  teachers 
with  51%  to  75%  art  were  split,  and  teachers  with  the  greatest  amount 
of  art  were  neutral. 

All  percentage  level  groups  seemed  to  agree  that  they  should 
not  be  required  to  teach  subjects  other  than  art. 

All  percentage  level  groups  gave  similar  levels  of  agreement  to 
the  proposition  that  classes  were  normally  too  large  for  a  good  art 
learning  situation.  Percentage  levels  were  distributed  across  the 
response  scale  with  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  timetables,  giving  no 
clear  trend  on  this  item.  Prospective  teachers  moderately  agreed  that 
there  were  few  serious  discipline  problems  in  art  classes;  teachers 
with  lesser  amounts  of  art  in  their  timetables  took  some  exception  to 
that  proposition,  but  teachers  with  the  most  art  (76%  to  100%)  strongly 
agreed  that  few  serious  discipline  problems  existed  in  art  classes. 
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The  question  of  extra-curricular  responsibilities  brought  two 
instances  of  significant  difference  between  the  groups.  Item  34,  "I 
see  participation  in  extra-curricular  activities  as  part  of  any  teach¬ 
er’s  responsibility,"  brought  similar  agreement  from  all  groups  except 
the  26%  to  50%  art  group,  who  offered  responses  split  between  moderate 
and  strong  agreement.  All  groups  except  those  in  the  26%  to  50%  art 
group  were  in  moderate  agreement  that  they  received  commendation  for 
extra  projects:  the  26%  to  50%  group  favoured  strong  agreement.  All 
percentage  levels  disagreed  that  the  art  department  had  no  obligation 
to  make  posters  and  decorations  for  other  school  organizations. 

Some  slight  significance  was  apparent  between  percentage  level 
groups  on  Item  30,  "Other  teachers  see  my  job  as  ’easy.’"  Prospective 
teachers  and  those  with  the  most  art  gave  moderate  to  strong  agreement, 
while  the  middle  percentage  level  groups  gave  slight  agreement  and 
neutral  responses.  Prospective  teachers  expressed  greatest  agreement 
that  books  and  personal  belongings  could  be  taken  to  art  classes  safely, 
while  teachers  in  the  26%  to  75%  art  range  strongly  disagreed.  Those 
teachers  with  greater  than  75%  art  in  their  timetables  were  split 
between  strong  disagreement  and  moderate  agreement  with  the  statement. 
All  percentage  levels  disagreed  with  the  idea  that  their  classrooms  be 
used  by  community  groups  in  the  evenings. 

University  Attended 

Only  one  item,  in  Section  B,  Item  20,  showed  any  significant 
difference  between  responses  according  to  university  attended.  This 
occurrence  was  attributed  to  chance,  and  no  effort  was  made  to  connect 
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the  significant  item  to  any  aspect  of  the  art  teacher  training  programs 
offered  by  the  two  universities. 

SECTION  C:  CURRICULAR  CONSIDERATIONS 

There  were  14  items  in  this  category,  distributed  among  the 
sub-categories  Student  Attitudes,  Grading,  Philosophy,  Types  of  Students, 
Image  of  Art  as  a  Subject,  Students’  Program  Preferences,  and  Program 
Planning.  The  items  in  each  sub-category  are  summarized  and  tabulated 
below. 


Student  attitude  (Items  37,  39,  44,  46).  Items  dealing  with 
student  interest,  co-operation,  and  motivation  are  described  here. 

Item  37.  The  students  seem  to  acknowledge  the  importance  of 
an  art  program. 

A  difference  of  opinion  among  art  teachers  in  general  was  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  division  in  response  on  the  subject  of  student  attitude 
towards  art.  Prospective  teachers  and  those  with  the  most  art  were 
more  positive  in  their  responses  to  Item  37  than  were  the  groups  with 
less  than  full-time  art,  who  favoured  strong  disagreement.  These 
positively  disposed  groups  represented  the  totally  inexperienced  and 
the  most  experienced  teachers  (Table  39) . 

Item  39.  Students  who  enter  my  classes  are  easy  to  motivate. 

Overall,  a  slightly  negative  response  was  received  from  all 
groups  to  the  statement  that  art  students  are  easy  to  motivate  (Table  40). 
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TABLE  39 
ITEM  37 

(in  percentages) 


S .  A . 

M .  A . 

N. 

M.D . 

S.D. 

Total  Sample 

10.9 

39.1 

5.5 

32.7 

11.8 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

10.3 

43.6 

12.8 

30.8 

2.6 

Beginning 

4.8 

33.3 

— 

33.3 

28.6* 

Experienced 

14.0 

38.0 

2.0 

34.0 

12.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

10.3 

43.6 

12.8 

30.8 

2.6 

26  -  50 

16.7 

16.7 

— 

16.7 

50.0 

5k 

51  -  75 

8.3 

16.7 

— 

33.3 

41.7 

76  -  100 

11.3 

43.4 

1.9 

35.8 

7.5 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

11.5 

31.1 

4.9 

41.0 

11.5 

U.  of  Calgary 

10.2 

49.0 

6.1 

22.4 

12.2 

denotes  significant  difference  for  this  comparison 
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TABLE  40 
ITEM  39 

(in  percentages) 


S .  A . 

M.A. 

N. 

M.D . 

S.D. 

Total  Sample 

5.5 

35.5 

5.5 

42.7 

10.9 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

7.7 

38.5 

5.1 

46.2 

2.6 

Beginning 

— 

33.3 

4.8 

47.6 

14.3 

Experienced 

6.0 

34.0 

6.0 

38.0 

16.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

7.7 

38.5 

5.1 

46.2 

2.6 

26  -  50 

— 

— 

— 

83.3 

16.7 

51  -  75 

— 

41.7 

8.3 

25.0 

25.0 

76  -  100 

5.7 

35.8 

5.7 

39.6 

13.2 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

6.6 

32.8 

6 . 6 

42.6 

11.5 

U.  of  Calgary 

4.1 

38.8 

4.1 

42.9 

10.2 
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Item  44.  Some  students  show  an  interest  in  art  outside  of 
class  time. 

Solid  support  was  given  to  this  statement  by  all  groups,  indi¬ 
cating  that  the  art  teachers  surveyed  had  students  who  expressed  enough 
interest  to  participate  in  art  activities  outside  of  regularly  scheduled 
classes  (Table  41) . 

TABLE  41 
ITEM  44 

(in  percentages) 


S . A. 

M.  A . 

N. 

M.D . 

S.D. 

Total  Sample 

41.8 

53.6 

— 

3.6 

0.9 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

35.9 

61.5 

— 

2.6 

— 

Beginning 

33.3 

57.1 

— 

9.5 

— 

Experienced 

50.0 

56.0 

— 

2.0 

2.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

35.9 

61.5 

— 

2.6 

— 

26  -  50 

66.7 

33.3 

— 

— 

— 

51  -  75 

25.0 

66.7 

— 

— 

8.3 

76  -  100 

47.2 

47.2 

— 

5.7 

— 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

37.7 

59.0 

— 

1 . 6 

1.6 

U.  of  Calgary 

46.9 

46.9 

— 

6.1 

— 
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CLG  O j  co-operation  from  some  students  prohibits 
attempting  some  aspects  of  the  curriculum. 

Generally,  the  response  was  one  of  moderate  agreement  with  this 
item.  However,  among  experience  level  groups,  beginning  teachers  seemed 
to  experience  the  greatest  problem  with  lack  of  co-operation  from  students. 
In  the  percentage  level  comparison,  teachers  in  the  51%  to  75%  art  range 
showed  the  strongest  agreement,  while  least  agreement  came  from  those 
teachers  with  the  most  art  in  their  timetables  (Table  42) . 


TABLE  42 
ITEM  46 

(in  percentages) 


S .  A. 

M.A. 

N. 

M.D . 

S.D. 

Total  Sample 

20.9 

41.8 

5.5 

26.4 

5.5 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

— 

48.7 

10.3 

35.9 

5.1 

Beginning 

33.3 

57.1 

— 

4.8 

4.8* 

Experienced 

32.0 

30.0 

4.0 

28.0 

6.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

— 

48.7 

10.3 

35.9 

5.1 

26  -  50 

16.7 

50.0 

— 

33.3 

* 

51  -  75 

66.7 

33.3 

— 

— 

— 

76  -  100 

26.4 

37.7 

3.8 

24.5 

7.5 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

23.0 

41.0 

3.3 

27.9 

4.9 

U.  of  Calgary 

18.4 

42.9 

8.2 

24.5 

6.1 

denotes  significant  difference  for  this  comparison 


' 
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Grading  (Item  38) 

Item  38.  I  find  it  hard  to  justify  my  system  of  grading. 

Moderate  to  strong  disagreement  with  this  statement  indicated 
that  all  groups  believed  their  grading  systems  to  be  justified  (Table  43)  . 

TABLE  43 
ITEM  38 

(in  percentages) 


S .  A . 

M.A. 

N. 

M.D . 

S.D. 

Total  Sample 

3.6 

11.8 

2.7 

40.9 

40.9 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

2.6 

7.7 

2.6 

51.3 

35.9 

Beginning 

— 

14.3 

9.5 

38.1 

38.1 

Experienced 

6.0 

14.0 

— 

34.0 

46.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

2.6 

7.7 

2.6 

51.3 

35.9 

26  -  50 

16.7 

— 

— 

50.0 

33.3 

51  -  75 

16.7 

— 

— 

41.7 

41.7 

76  -  100 

— 

18.9 

3.8 

32.1 

45.3 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

3.3 

9.8 

3.3 

49.2 

34.4 

U.  of  Calgary 

4.1 

14.3 

2.0 

30.6 

49.0 
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Philosophy  (Items  40,  48,  49) .  Some  philosophical  considera¬ 
tions  of  art  teaching  are  examined  below. 

Item  40.  I  believe  that  art  can  be  taught  in  some  measure  to 
every  student. 

Very  strong  support  was  given  to  this  statement  by  all  groups 
in  the  survey  (Table  44) . 


TABLE  44 
ITEM  40 

(in  percentages) 


S .  A . 

M.  A. 

N. 

M.D . 

S.D. 

Total  Sample 

57.3 

32.7 

1.8 

6.4 

1.8 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

51.3 

35.9 

5.1 

7.7 

— 

Beginning 

61.9 

28.6 

— 

4.8 

4.8 

Experienced 

60.0 

32.0 

— 

6.0 

2.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

51.3 

35.9 

5.1 

7.7 

— 

26  -  50 

66.7 

16.7 

— 

16.7 

— 

51  -  75 

58.3 

33.3 

— 

8.3 

— 

76  -  100 

60.4 

32.1 

— 

3.8 

3.8 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

49.2 

37.7 

3.3 

8.2 

1.6 

U.  of  Calgary 

67.3 

26.5 

— 

4.1 

2.0 
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Item  48.  Taking  outside  programs  (for  example ,  Community  League 
activity)  into  consideration 3  I  still  feel  my  program 
has  something  unique  to  offer  students . 

Almost  unanimous  support  was  given  for  this  statement  by  the 

total  sample,  and  there  were  no  significant  differences  indicated  among 

any  of  the  comparison  groups  (Table  45) . 


TABLE  45 
ITEM  48 

(in  percentages) 


S .  A . 

M.  A. 

N. 

M.D . 

S.D 

Total  Sample 

77.3 

19.1 

3.6 

— 

— 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

76.9 

20.5 

2.6 

— 

— 

Beginning 

61.9 

28.6 

9.5 

— 

— 

Experienced 

84.0 

14.0 

2.0 

— 

— 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

76.9 

20.5 

2.6 

— 

— 

26  -  50 

50.0 

33.3 

16.7 

— 

— 

51  -  75 

83.3 

16.7 

— 

— 

— 

76  -  100 

79.2 

17.0 

3.8 

— 

— 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

73.8 

21.3 

4.9 

— 

— 

U.  of  Calgary 

81.6 

16.3 

2.0 

— 

— 
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Item  49.  I  feel  art  is  a  difficult  subject  to  teach. 

Again,  all  groups  gave  substantial  support  for  the  statement 
that  art  is  a  difficult  subject  to  teach  (Table  46). 


TABLE  46 
ITEM  49 

(in  percentages) 


S .  A . 

M.  A. 

N. 

M.D . 

S.D. 

Total  Sample 

34.5 

31.8 

4.5 

22.7 

6.4 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

20.5 

46.2 

7.7 

25.6 

— 

Beginning 

42.9 

28.6 

— 

23.8 

4.8 

Experienced 

42.0 

22.0 

4.0 

20.0 

12.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

20.5 

46.2 

7.7 

25.6 

— 

26  -  50 

50.0 

33.3 

— 

16.7 

— 

51  -  75 

33.3 

25.0 

— 

25.0 

16.7 

76  -  100 

43.4 

22.6 

3.8 

20.8 

9.4 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

37.7 

36.1 

3.3 

16.4 

6 . 6 

U.  of  Calgary 

30.6 

26.5 

6.1 

30.6 

6.1 

Types  of  students 

(Items 

41,  42). 

Concerns 

about  ability 

levels 

of  students  in  art  are  considered  below. 

Item  41.  I  find  it  difficult  to  differentiate  my  instruction  to 
take  account  of  gifted ,  poor  and  average  students. 


■ 
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A  large  portion  of  the  total  art  teacher  group  did  not  perceive 
as  difficult  the  differentiation  of  instruction  for  gifted,  poor,  and 
average  students,  as  seen  in  their  disagreement  with  Item  41.  However, 
the  beginning  teacher  group  showed  substantial  agreement,  in  contrast  to 
the  responses  of  prospective  and  experienced  teachers  (Table  47) . 

TABLE  47 
ITEM  41 

(in  percentages) 


S . A. 

M.A. 

N. 

M.D . 

S.D. 

Total  Sample 

9.1 

20.9 

2.7 

39.1 

28.2 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

2.6 

15.4 

5.1 

46.2 

30.8 

Beginning 

4.8 

47.6 

— 

23.8 

23.8* 

Experienced 

16.0 

14.0 

2.0 

40.0 

28.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

2.6 

15.4 

5.1 

46.2 

30.8 

26  -  50 

16.7 

16.7 

— 

66.7 

— 

51  -  75 

16.7 

16.7 

— 

33.3 

33.3 

76  -  100 

11.3 

26.4 

1.9 

32.1 

38.3 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

9.8 

21.3 

3.3 

45.9 

19.7 

U.  of  Calgary 

8.2 

20.4 

2.0 

30.6 

38.8 

/"C  00 

denotes  significant  difference  for  this  comparison 
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Item  42.  I  find  that  many  of  the  higher  achievers  are  chanel- 
led  out  of  my  classes  in  favour  of  other  subjects. 

Just  over  half  the  total  art  teachers  questioned  perceived  higher 

achieving  students  being  channelled  out  of  their  classes.  All  groups 

registered  some  neutrality  on  this  issue  (Table  48) . 

TABLE  48 
ITEM  42 

(in  percentages) 


S . A.  M. A. 


N.  M.D 


S.D 


Total  Sample 


25.9 


Experience  Levels 


Prospective 

25.6 

Beginning 

19.0 

Experienced 

29.2 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

25.6 

26  -  50 

33.3 

51  -  75 

54.5 

76  -  100 

19.2 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

32.2 

U.  of  Calgary 

18.4 

26.9 

12.0 

19.4 

15.7 

25.6 

10.3 

23.1 

15.4 

38.1 

23.8 

14.3 

4.8 

22.9 

8.3 

18.8 

20.8 

25.6 

10.3 

23.1 

15.4 

33.3 

16.7 

16.7 

— 

— 

9.1 

9.1 

27.3 

32.7 

13.5 

19.2 

15.4 

27.1 

8.5 

22.0 

10.2 

26.5 

16.3 

16.3 

22.4 
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Image  of  art  as  a  subject  (Item  43) 

Item  43.  Art  is  considered  an  intellectual  subject  by  my 
fellow  staff  members. 

A  substantial  majority  of  the  art  teachers  surveyed  indicated, 
by  their  disagreement  with  this  statement,  that  they  believed  art  was 
not  considered  an  intellectual  subject  by  their  fellow  staff  members 
(Table  49) . 


TABLE  49 
ITEM  43 

(in  percentages) 


S .  A . 

M .  A . 

N. 

M.D. 

S.D. 

Total  Sample 

4.6 

17.4 

10.1 

45.0 

22.9 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

2.6 

13.2 

10.5 

52.6 

21.1 

Beginning 

— 

19.0 

— 

47.6 

33.3 

Experienced 

8.0 

20.0 

14.0 

38.0 

20.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

2.6 

13.2 

10.5 

52.6 

21.1 

26  -  50 

16.7 

16.7 

— 

33.3 

33.3 

51  -  75 

8.3 

16.7 

8.3 

50.0 

16.7 

76  -  100 

3.8 

20.8 

11.3 

39.6 

24.5 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

5.0 

11.7 

10.0 

56.7 

16.7 

U.  of  Calgary 

4.1 

24.5 

10.2 

30.6 

30.6 
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Students*  program  preferences  (Item  45) 

Item  45.  Students  seem  to  prefer  " crafts "  activities  to  areas 
such  as  draining  and  painting. 

Wide  variations  in  response  were  registered  in  both  the  total 
sample  and  group  comparison.  It  seems  likely  that  many  different  art 
teaching  situations  and  expectations  of  both  students  and  teachers  were 
present,  and  the  term  "crafts"  could  have  been  construed  in  various  ways 
to  create  the  distribution  of  responses  to  Item  45  (Table  50) . 


TABLE  50 
ITEM  45 

(in  percentages) 


S .  A. 

M.  A. 

N. 

M.D. 

S  .D. 

Total  Sample 

18.2 

36.4 

9.1 

27.3 

9.1 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

10.3 

38.5 

23.1 

25.6 

2.6 

Beginning 

33.3 

42.9 

— 

19.0 

4.8* 

Experienced 

18.0 

32.0 

2.0 

32.0 

16.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

10.3 

38.5 

23.1 

25.6 

2.6 

26  -  50 

33.3 

16.7 

— 

33.3 

16.7 

* 

51  -  75 

33.3 

25.0 

— 

33.3 

8.3 

76  -  100 

18.9 

39.6 

1.9 

26.4 

13.2 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

18.0 

34.4 

13.1 

27.9 

6 . 6 

U.  of  Calgary 

18.4 

38.8 

4.1 

26.5 

12.2 

^denotes  significant  difference  for  this  comparison 
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Program  planning  (Items  47,  50).  Such  aspects  of  program  plan¬ 
ning  as  timing  of  units  of  study  and  maintenance  of  student  interest  are 
considered  below. 

Item  47.  I  find  it  hard  to  time  the  completion  of  one  unit  so  as 
to  make  the  transition  to  the  next  a  smooth  one  for  all 
students. 

The  general  trend  of  the  total  sample,  and  of  the  comparison 
groups,  was  toward  moderate  agreement  with  this  statement  (Table  51). 

TABLE  51 
ITEM  47 

(in  percentages) 


S .  A . 

M.  A. 

N. 

M.D . 

S.D. 

Total  Sample 

15.5 

42.7 

6.4 

24.5 

10.9 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

5.1 

46.2 

7.7 

30.8 

10.3 

Beginning 

19.0 

52.4 

4.8 

14.3 

9.5 

Experienced 

22.0 

36.0 

6.0 

24.0 

12.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

5.1 

46.2 

7.7 

30.8 

10.3 

26  -  50 

16.7 

66.7 

— 

16.7 

— 

51  -  75 

25.0 

58.3 

— 

16.7 

— 

76  -  100 

20.8 

34.0 

7.5 

22.6 

15.1 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

18.0 

47.5 

4.9 

26.2 

3.3 

U.  of  Calgary 

12.2 

36.7 

8.2 

22.4 

20.4 
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Item  50.  I  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  student  interest 
throughout  a  unit  of  study. 

The  majority  of  the  art  teachers  surveyed  disagreed  with  the 
statement  that  maintaining  student  interest  until  the  end  of  a  unit  was 
difficult  (Table  52)  . 


TABLE  52 
ITEM  50 

(in  percentages) 


S . A. 

M.  A. 

N. 

M.D . 

S.D. 

Total  Sample 

3.6 

23.6 

7.3 

52.7 

12.7 

Experience  Levels 

Prospective 

— 

25.6 

5.1 

56.4 

12.8 

Beginning 

— 

33.3 

9.5 

57.1 

— 

Experienced 

8.0 

18.0 

8.0 

48.0 

18.0 

Percentage  Levels 

Prospective 

— 

25.6 

5.1 

56 . 4 

12.8 

26  -  50 

16.7 

33.3 

— 

33.3 

16.7 

51  -  75 

16.7 

8.3 

8.3 

58.3 

8.3 

76  -  100 

1.9 

24.5 

9.4 

50.9 

13.2 

University  Attended 

U.  of  Alberta 

4.9 

31.1 

4.9 

50.8 

8.2 

U.  of  Calgary 

2.0 

14.3 

10.2 

55.1 

18.4 
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SUMMARY  OF  SECTION  C:  CURRICULAR  CONSIDERATIONS 

Total  Responses 

Some  concerns  with  student  attitude  were  revealed  in  the  respon¬ 
ses  to  Items  37,  39,  44,  and  46.  An  ambiguous  split  in  responses  by  the 
total  sample  (moderate  agreement  and  moderate  disagreement)  resulted 
from  the  statement  that  students  seem  to  acknowledge  the  importance  of 
an  art  program.  A  similar  split  resulted  in  responding  to  the  statement 
that  students  are  easy  to  motivate,  with  a  slight  preponderance  to  disa¬ 
greement  offered  to  that  proposition.  Largely  moderate  agreement  was 
accorded  the  statement  that  some  students  show  an  interest  in  art  out¬ 
side  of  class  time,  and  similar  moderate  agreement  resulted  from  the 
statement  that  lack  of  co-operation  from  some  students  prohibits  attempt¬ 
ing  some  aspects  of  the  curriculum. 

Equal  percentages  of  moderate  agreement  and  strong  disagreement 
resulted  from  the  statement,  "I  find  it  hard  to  justify  my  system  of 
grading"  (Item  38) ,  indicating  that  most  art  teachers  appeared  confident 
with  whatever  criteria  they  chose  to  employ  in  grading. 

Philosophical  considerations  elicited  the  following  results. 

High  percentages  of  respondents  within  the  total  sample  expressed  strong 
to  moderate  agreement  with  the  statement,  "I  believe  that  art  can  be 
taught  in  some  measure  to  every  student"  (Item  40) .  Extremely  strong 
support  was  also  given  to  the  proposition  in  that,  considering  outside 
programs,  the  art  teachers  still  felt  their  programs  had  something 
unique  to  offer  students.  Strong  to  moderate  agreement  was  indicated 
with  the  proposition  that  art  is  a  difficult  subject  to  teach. 
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Moderate  to  strong  agreement  was  given  to  the  proposition  that 
it  is  difficult  to  differentiate  instruction  for  gifted,  poor,  and 
average  students.  Similar  results  were  gained  from  the  statement,  "I 
find  that  many  of  the  higher  achievers  are  channelled  out  of  my  classes 
in  favour  of  other  subjects"  (Item  42). 

The  total  sample  registered  moderate  to  strong  disagreement 
with  the  idea  that  art  is  not  considered  an  intellectual  subject  by 
their  fellow  teachers.  A  slight  majority  of  teachers  indicated,  by 
their  agreement  with  Item  45,  that  students  seem  to  prefer  "crafts" 
activities  to  areas  such  as  drawing  and  painting. 

Items  dealing  with  program  planning  elicited  both  concern  and 
confidence.  Moderate  agreement  was  given  to  the  statement  that  it  is 
hard  to  time  the  completion  of  one  unit  so  as  to  make  the  transition 
to  the  next  a  smooth  one  for  all  students.  However,  moderate  disagree¬ 
ment  resulted  from  the  statement,  "I  find  it  difficult  to  maintain 
student  interest  throughout  a  unit  of  study"  (Item  50) .  These  two 
items  showed  that  while  the  total  sample  felt  that  timing  and  transi¬ 
tion  of  units  of  study  may  be  difficult  to  regulate,  the  interest  of 
students  is  not  hard  to  maintain. 

Experience  Levels 

Differences  between  experience  levels  were  found  on  two  items 
dealing  with  student  attitude.  The  notion  that  students  acknowledge 
the  importance  of  an  art  program  brought  more  positive  response  from 
prospective  art  teachers  than  from  practising  art  teachers.  Lack  of 
co-operation  from  some  students  was  considered  a  particular  problem  by 
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beginning  teachers ,  as  indicated  by  their  greater  agreement  with  Item 
46:  "Lack  of  co-operation  from  some  students  prohibits  attempting  some 

aspects  of  the  curriculum."  All  experience  level  groups  tended  to  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  idea  that  students  who  enter  art  classes  are  easy  to 
motivate,  and  agreed  substantially  that  some  students  show  an  interest 
in  art  outside  of  class  time. 

All  experience  level  groups  disagreed  that  it  was  hard  to 
justify  their  systems  of  grading.  All  strongly  agreed  that  art  can  be 
taught  in  some  measure  to  every  student  and  that  their  programs  had 
something  unique  to  offer  students.  No  significant  differences  occurred 
between  these  group  responses  on  the  proposition  that  art  is  a  difficult 
subject  to  teach:  all  appeared  agreed  that  it  was  difficult. 

One  significant  difference  arose  between  group  responses  on  the 
topic  of  student  types.  Prospective  teachers  and  experienced  teachers 
disagreed  that  it  was  difficult  to  differentiate  instruction  for  differ¬ 
ent  student  abilities,  while  beginning  teachers  gave  a  split  response 
between  moderate  agreement  and  moderate  to  strong  disagreement.  No 
significant  difference  was  found  between  these  groups  for  the  statement 
that  higher  achievers  are  channelled  out  of  art  classes  in  favour  of 
other  subjects:  all  seemed  to  believe  that  this  was  the  case. 

No  significant  differences  were  recorded  between  these  groups 
for  the  statement  that  art  is  considered  an  intellectual  subject  by 
fellow  teachers.  The  predominant  feeling  was  that  it  was  not. 

Prospective  teachers  gave  a  highly  neutral  response  to  the 
statement  that  students  seem  to  prefer  "crafts"  activities,  while 
beginning  teachers  gave  this  proposal  moderate  to  strong  agreement  and 
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experienced  teachers  gave  a  split  response.  The  response  of  prospec¬ 
tive  teachers  probably  indicated  a  lack  of  experience  with  an  actual 
situation  to  enable  them  to  judge  such  a  perception.  The  beginning 
teachers  perceived  their  students  as  preferring  applied  art  forms  over 
traditional  forms  such  as  drawing  and  painting,  but  this  perception  was 
upheld  only  by  half  the  experienced  respondents . 

No  significant  differences  were  found  between  experience  level 
groups  on  either  of  the  items  dealing  with  program  planning. 

Percentage  Levels  of  Art  Taught 

Highly  significant  differences  occurred  between  percentage  level 
groups  with  regard  to  students’  acknowledgement  of  the  importance  of  an 
art  program.  Prospective  teachers  and  those  with  full-time  art  indica¬ 
ted  moderate  agreement,  but  those  with  less  than  76%  art  in  their  time¬ 
tables  were  in  strong  agreement.  No  significant  differences  were  found 
between  these  groups  on  Item  39 — that  art  students  are  easy  to  motivate. 

No  significant  differences  occurred  between  percentage  level 
groups  on  Items  39  and  44,  but  Item  46  revealed  moderate  agreement  from 
every  percentage  level  except  those  teachers  with  51%  to  75%  art,  who 
gave  strong  agreement  with  the  statement,  "Lack  of  co-operation  from 
some  students  prohibits  attempting  some  aspects  of  the  curriculum." 

Grading  considerations  brought  no  significant  differences 
between  percentage  level  groups,  and  no  significant  differences  were 
found  between  these  groups  on  items  dealing  with  philosophy.  Items 
containing  references  to  types  of  students  in  art  programs  revealed  no 
significant  differences  between  these  groups.  The  notion  that  art  is 
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considered  an  intellectual  subject  by  fellow  staff  members  brought 
similar  levels  of  disagreement  from  all  groups. 

Some  significance  was  found  in  the  differences  between  percen¬ 
tage  level  groups  on  the  item  "students  seem  to  prefer  crafts  activi¬ 
ties  to  areas  such  as  drawing  and  painting."  Prospective  teachers  had 
a  mixed  response,  with  a  high  degree  of  neutrality.  Teachers  in  the 
middle  range  of  percentages  of  art  (26%  to  75%)  gave  split  responses  of 
strong  agreement  and  moderate  disagreement,  while  those  with  the  most 
art  gave  moderate  agreement  that  students  preferred  "crafts"  activities. 

No  significant  differences  were  found  between  the  groups  on  the 
question  of  effecting  transition  and  retaining  student  interest. 

University  Attended 

No  significant  differences  were  found  between  the  university 


groups  on  any  items  in  Section  C. 


CHAPTER  5 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  arrive  at  a  more  adequate 
understanding  of  significant  changes  of  perception  about  teaching  in 
art  which  occur  among  teachers  as  their  experience  in  the  field  in¬ 
creases.  Specifically,  the  study  was  designed  to  describe  the  extent 
to  which  discontinuities  appeared  to  exist  among  perceptions  of  the 
role  of  the  art  teacher  held  by  art  education  students  at  the  Univer¬ 
sities  of  Calgary  and  Alberta,  and  those  held  by  two  groups  of  practis¬ 
ing  art  teachers.  Also,  the  study  attempted  to  describe  differences 
in  perceptions  held  by  art  teachers  who  taught  very  little  art  in  their 
timetables,  and  those  whose  art  teaching  load  constituted  all  nor  nearly 
all  their  teaching  timetable.  Comparison  was  made  between  perceptions 
of  art  teaching  held  by  art  teachers  trained  at  the  University  of 
Alberta  and  those  trained  at  the  University  of  Calgary. 

These  matters  formed  the  basis  for  the  formulation  of  two 

questions : 

1.  How  are  some  of  the  important  matters  affecting  art  teach 
ers '  well-being  perceived  by  prospective  teachers,  beginning  teachers, 
and  experienced  teachers? 

2.  May  these  differences  in  perception  be  attributable  to 

(a)  Length  of  experience  of  the  art  teacher? 

(b)  Percentage  of  art  taught  by  the  art  teacher? 
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(c)  The  institution  attended  for  teacher  training  in  art? 

A  summary  of  the  findings,  interpretation  of  the  results,  and 
implications  for  educational  practice  are  contained  in  this  chapter. 

SUMMARY  AND  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  FINDINGS 

Problems  Perceived  in  Art  Teaching 

The  responses  of  the  total  sample  were  analysed  to  determine 
specific  areas  of  art  teaching  where  problems  might  be  noted  by 
art  teachers.  Items  which  received  strongest  reactions  were  noted  and 
described  for  each  of  three  sections  within  the  questionnaire.  These 
sections  dealt  with  the  working  environment,  human  elements,  and  cur¬ 
ricular  considerations. 

Section  A:  The  Working  Environment.  Although  the  art  teachers 
surveyed  showed  general  satisfaction  with  the  adequacy  of  their  art 
teaching  facilities,  some  indicated  a  definite  need  for  more  working 
space,  and  there  was  a  definite  need  indicated  for  more  storage  space. 

A  wide  variation  in  responses  on  some  items  dealing  with  facilities 
probably  reflected  a  variety  of  teaching  situations  being  encountered 
by  art  personnel. 

Preparation  time  was  perceived  as  insufficient  for  the  needs  of 
a  smoothly  running  art  program.  Although  it  is  acknowledged  that  any 
teacher  would  consider  more  preparation  time  an  asset  to  his  program, 
it  would  be  a  mistake,  in  view  of  the  large  majority  who  agreed  with 
the  need  for  more  such  time,  to  dismiss  their  views  as  simply  so  much 
wishful  thinking,  without  foundation  as  a  real  problem. 
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Teachers  reacted  with  strong  agreement  to  the  proposition 
that  there  was  a  problem  with  students  who  wasted  materials,  indicating 
a  distinct  source  of  frustration  in  this  regard.  They  also  tended  to 
support  the  notion  that  it  was  difficult  to  maintain  a  stock  of  sup¬ 
plies  with  their  available  budgets.  This  problem  was  further  compounded 
by  the  very  strong  agreement  given  to  the  statement  that  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  students  to  bring  materials  from  home.  These  problems 
associated  with  materials  are  unique  to  the  art  situation,  and  were 
shown  to  be  important  concerns  of  many  of  the  art  teachers  surveyed. 

Strong  feeling  was  indicated  by  a  large  majority  of  the  art 
teachers  in  response  to  the  idea  that  they  were  led  into  art  education 
by  a  love  of  art.  A  love  of  children  was  considered  a  far  less  impor¬ 
tant  motivating  factor  by  the  total  sample.  This  discrepancy  could  be 
a  potential  source  of  problems  for  an  art  teacher  who  holds  his  subject 
area  in  high  regard  and  finds,  upon  entering  a  real  school  situation, 
that  others  do  not  share  his  sentiment  for  his  subject.  Most  indicated 
a  measure  of  dedication  to  the  teaching  field,  however,  for  they  de¬ 
clared  they  would  not  have  chosen  another  art  career  over  teaching  had 
such  a  career  been  available.  This  anomaly  may  be  explained  by  the 
consideration  that  most  people  would  have  been  reluctant  to  admit  a 
wrong  choice  of  professions,  even  though  they  were  dissatisfied  with 
their  present  one. 

The  total  group  of  respondents  tended  to  feel  that  lack  of 
experience  created  particular  problems  for  beginning  teachers  in  art. 


Section  B:  The  Human  Elements . 


The  majority  of  art  teachers 
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surveyed  indicated  they  had  no  regular  contact  with  art  supervisory 
personnel.  They  did  indicate  that  they  felt  their  efforts  were  suppor¬ 
ted  by  the  art  supervisor  and  his  staff.  It  was  not  known  how  many 
respondents  were  from  small  school  systems  which  had  no  art  supervisory 
staff.  It  points  to  some  interesting  perceptions  of  the  role  of  super¬ 
visory  staff,  however.  Many  of  the  respondents  obviously  did  not  see 
actual  classroom  visiting  as  part  of  the  supervisor's  task. 

The  total  sample  seemed  to  perceive  that  parents  considered  art 
an  "easy"  subject,  which  could  lead  to  conflicts  similar  to  those  pre¬ 
dicted  by  the  art  teacher's  love  of  his  subject  area.  Neither  did  most 
respondents  perceive  much  support  from  their  administrators  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  own  artistic  interests.  The  high  level  of  neutral 
responses  to  that  item  may  suggest  that  art  teachers  do  not  consider  it 
a  matter  which  has  direct  relevance  to  their  role  as  teacher.  In  the 
long  run,  however,  it  may  be  that  parent  and  administrator  indifference 
contributes  to  a  feeling  of  alienation  on  the  part  of  the  art  teacher. 

Art  teachers  were  united  in  their  strong,  positive  response  to 
the  idea  that  they  should  not  be  required  to  teach  subjects  other  than 
art.  Since  few  situations  in  the  province  permit  the  exclusive  teach¬ 
ing  of  art,  many  art  teachers  must  be  required  to  teach  other  subjects 
they  have  no  desire  to  teach.  One  can  imagine  the  consequences. 

Strong  support  was  given  by  the  total  sample  to  the  proposition 
that  most  art  classes  were  too  large  for  a  good  art  learning  situation. 
This,  too,  must  be  a  source  of  discouragement  for  the  art  teacher  who 
has  indicated  that  he  feels  his  subject  matter  is  important. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  arose  among  the  art  teachers  surveyed 
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as  to  whether  art  departments  were  obliged  to  produce  decorations  and 
posters  for  organizations  within  the  school.  A  slight  preponderance 
of  teachers  disagreed  that  this  obligation  was  incumbent  upon  them. 

If  other  staff  members  and  administrators  feel  that  the  art 
teacher  ought  to  pull  his  weight"  by  performing  these  tasks ,  and  the 
art  teacher  for  his  part  feels  that  such  activities  are  not  germane, 
conflict  and  friction  are  inevitable.  Also,  as  reported  by  the  total 
sample,  if  other  teachers  see  the  art  teacher's  job  as  "easy,"  the 
image  of  the  art  teacher  could  become,  in  consequence,  even  less  fav¬ 
oured  in  the  eyes  of  other  staff  members. 

Art  teachers  seemed,  in  general,  to  feel  that  they  could  not 
take  their  own  personal  belongings,  such  as  art  objects,  books,  or 
materials  to  school,  for  fear  of  theft  or  vandalism  by  students. 
Finally,  the  total  sample  tended  to  disagree  with  the  use  of  their  art 
rooms  by  community  groups  in  the  evenings. 

Section  C:  Curricular  Considerations.  Teachers  reacted  in  a 
slightly  negative  way  to  the  proposition  that  students  who  entered 
their  classes  were  easy  to  motivate.  Generally,  they  agreed  that  a 
lack  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  some  students  prohibited  attempting 
some  aspects  of  the  curriculum.  They  also  felt  strongly  that  many  of 
the  higher  achievers  in  their  school  were  channelled  out  of  their  art 
classes  in  favour  of  other  subjects.  This  perception,  coupled  with  the 
feeling  that  art  was  not  considered  an  intellectual  subject  by  their 
fellow  staff  members,  may  serve  to  reduce  the  morale  of  art  teachers 
and  make  them  defensive  about  their  subject  area  and  their  position  on 
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a  school  staff.  The  respondents  agreed  that  they  felt  art  was  a 
difficult  subject  to  teach:  if  it  is  not  considered  a  particularly 
demanding  subject  to  learn  by  students  and  staff,  a  discontinuity 
exists . 

Slightly  more  than  half  the  art  teachers  surveyed  agreed  that 
their  students  seemed  to  prefer  "crafts"  activities  to  those  such  as 
drawing  and  painting.  Inquiries  were  not  made  into  their  curricular 
preferences,  so  it  was  not  revealed  whether  the  art  teachers  themselves 
also  preferred  "crafts"  activities.  However,  the  main  substance  of 
their  training  in  art  education  at  either  university  would  have  been 
in  the  traditional  art  forms  of  drawing,  painting,  and  sculpture,  so 
it  seemed  reasonable  to  assume  these  would  have  been  the  areas  in  which 
the  majority  of  respondents  were  most  knowledgeable. 

Although  the  art  teachers  revealed  that  they  had  problems  in 
timing  the  completion  of  one  unit  so  as  to  make  the  transition  to  the 
next  a  smooth  one  for  all  students,  they  denied  that  they  found  diffi¬ 
culty  in  maintaining  student  interest  throughout  a  unit  of  study. 

Problems  as  Related  to  Experience  Levels 

The  responses  of  the  experience  level  groups  (prospective, 
beginning,  and  experienced  teachers)  were  compared  to  determine  areas 
where  significant  differences  existed  between  these  groups.  Items 
having  significant  differences  were  noted  and  described  for  each 

section. 

Section  A:  The  Working  Environment.  Three  items  dealing  with 


facilities  and  one  item  in  the  realm  of  career  considerations  were 
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perceived  in  significantly  different  ways  by  the  different  experience 
level  groups . 

Although  all  groups  tended  to  agree  that  their  art  teaching 
facilities  made  it  possible  for  them  to  present  those  portions  of  the 
curriculum  they  felt  were  most  important,  prospective  teachers  were 
most  positive  in  their  assessment  of  art  teaching  facilities  as  they 
perceived  them.  There  seems  little  reason  to  assume,  in  view  of  such 
a  result,  that  these  teachers  may  enter  their  first  classroom  feeling 
already  defeated. 

The  question  of  size  of  art  areas  brought  an  unusual  set  of 
responses.  Beginning  teachers  felt  most  strongly  that  the  size  of 
their  art  area  was  inadequate.  However,  experienced  teacher’s  respon¬ 
ses  were  distributed  across  the  scale,  with  a  slight  margin  of  strong 
disagreement,  in  contrast  to  the  perceptions  of  the  beginning  teachers. 
These  results  probably  reflect  the  nature  of  the  working  conditions 
for  beginning  teachers,  who  are  usually  located  in  the  less  favoured 
environments,  and  for  experienced  teachers,  who  tend  to  be  rewarded  with 
better  situations. 

The  statement  that  lighting  in  the  art  area  was  sufficient  for 
work  was  given  moderate  agreement  by  beginning  and  by  experienced 
teacher  groups.  The  strong  consensus  of  both  practicing  teacher  groups 
indicated  that  those  teachers  with  actual  situations  to  assess  were 
completely  satisfied  with  the  lighting  they  encountered  in  their  art 

areas . 

A  noteworthy  difference  in  perception  was  recorded  for  the 
proposition  that  lack  of  experience  was  the  cause  of  special  problems 
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during  the  art  teacher's  first  years  of  teaching.  This  idea  received 
high  levels  of  agreement  from  both  prospective  and  beginning  teacher 
groups.  Most  experienced  teachers,  in  retrospect,  gave  the  proposition 
moderate  agreement,  but  a  group  of  those  voicing  a  high  level  of  dis¬ 
agreement  indicated  that  a  substantial  number  of  experienced  teachers 
did  not  remember  their  inexperience  as  such  a  great  source  of  diffi¬ 
culty.  Either  times  have  changed,  or  time  has  blurred  the  memory  of 
those  early  difficulties  in  the  minds  of  the  experienced  respondents. 

Section  B:  The  Human  Elements.  Of  the  20  items  included  in 
this  section,  12  received  significantly  different  responses  from  the 
experience  level  groups. 

The  items  dealing  with  art  supervisory  personnel  all  received 
varying  responses  from  the  experience  level  groups.  Significant 
differences  may  have  resulted  partly  from  the  different  types  of  urban 
and  rural  school  systems  included  in  the  survey,  and  it  is  acknowledged 
that  some  respondents  may  not  have  had  any  art  supervisory  staff  on 
which  to  base  their  reactions  to  these  items.  That  the  art  supervisor 
and  his  staff  might  make  regular  contact  with  his  art  teachers  was 
greeted  with  a  moderate  amount  of  disagreement  from  the  prospective 
teacher  group.  Beginning  teachers  gave  a  divided  response  which  may 
have  implied  that  they  had  not  yet  arrived  at  a  considered  judgement 
about  this  question.  Experienced  teachers  were  very  strong  in  their 
indication  that  they  had  little  contact  with  art  supervisory  personnel. 
Beginning  teachers  again  indicated  their  indecision  in  this  regard  by 
registering  mostly  neutral  responses  to  the  statement  that  the  art 
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supervisory  staff  supported  their  efforts.  Neutrality  was  also  the 
main  response  of  experienced  teachers  who  should  have  been  able  to  make 
an  informed  judgement  about  their  supervisor's  support.  Prospective 
teachers  perceived  in-service  as  seldom  available,  but  practising 
teachers  groups  refuted  this,  giving  strong  support  for  the  availability 
of  in-service  training  for  art  teachers . 

Prospective  teachers  indicated  a  belief  that  art  fees  would  be 
a  source  of  complaints  from  parents,  while  practising  teacher  groups 
disagreed  with  this  perception,  in  greater  numbers  as  experience  in¬ 
creased  . 

Prospective  teachers  were  of  the  opinion  that  their  principals 
would  speak  out  in  support  of  their  budget  requests  if  these  were 
questioned  by  other  staff  members.  Practising  teacher  groups  were 
essentially  neutral  on  this  item.  Prospective  teachers  also  indicated 
a  belief  that  their  administrators  would  encourage  them  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  own  artistic  interests;  again,  the  practising  teachers' 
responses  ranged  from  neutral  to  disagreement,  showing  a  completely 
different  perception  of  their  relationships  with  administrators  than 
that  held  by  teachers  not  yet  in  the  field. 

All  groups  felt  classes  were  generally  too  large  for  good  art 
learning,  but  the  greatest  difficulty  with  class  size  was  noted  by 
beginning  teachers.  Again,  this  might  be  construed  as  an  item  to  which 
most  teachers  would  be  tempted  to  respond  affirmatively.  Ihe  interest¬ 
ing  part  of  the  response  lies  in  the  fact  that  beginning  teachers  seemed 
particularly  sensitive  to  it. 

Prospective  teachers  were  mostly  neutral  in  response  to  the 
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statement,  "The  timetabling  of  this  school  has  my  support."  Their 
reaction  was  predictable,  considering  their  lack  of  a  real  situation. 

The  statement  that  "there  are  few  serious  discipline  problems 
among  art  students"  received  the  most  emphatic  agreement  from  experi¬ 
enced  teachers  and  least  agreement  from  beginning  teachers.  All  groups, 
however,  supported  the  statement  to  some  degree. 

Prospective  teachers  exhibited  a  far  more  positive  attitude 
about  the  idea  of  bringing  personal  belongings  to  school  for  student 
use.  Practising  teacher  groups  strongly  disagreed  that  this  was  a 
safe  practice. 

All  groups  agreed  that  participation  in  extra-curricular 
activities  was  part  of  any  teacher’s  job,  but  this  level  of  agreement 
diminished  slightly  with  increased  experience.  One  imagines  that, 
despite  the  finding  (noted  elsewhere  in  this  chapter)  that  most  teach¬ 
ers  felt  their  efforts  were  suitably  acknowledged,  they  gradually 
became  less  inclined  to  give  their  time  in  the  service  of  extra-cur¬ 
ricular  endeavours . 

Section  C:  Curricular  Considerations.  Items  about  art  program 
content  resulted  in  four  sets  of  significantly  different  responses  from 
the  experience  level  groups. 

Prospective  teachers  were  much  more  positive  than  the  others 
that  students  seemed  to  acknowledge  the  importance  of  an  art  program. 
The  practising  teacher  groups  were  split  in  response  to  that  notion, 
and  beginning  teachers  even  indicated  some  strong  feeling  that  students 
^gj-g  totally  unconvinced  of  art  s  importance.  Beginning  teachers 
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appeared  to  encounter  the  greatest  problem  with  lack  of  co-operation 
from  students,  and  its  effect  on  the  curriculum  they  could  present. 
Beginning  teachers  were  the  only  group  to  show  a  substantial  amount  of 
agreement  with  the  proposition  that  it  was  difficult  to  differentiate 
instruction  to  account  for  gifted,  poor,  and  average  art  students. 

The  other  groups  did  not  perceive  this  differentiation  as  a  difficulty. 

That  students  seemed  to  prefer  "crafts”  activities  to  drawing, 
painting,  and  sculpture,  received  substantial  agreement  from  beginning 
teachers.  The  other  experience  level  groups  were  split  in  response  to 
this  issue. 

Problems  as  Related  to  Percentage  of  Art  Taught 

Percentage  level  groups  comprised  prospective  teachers  with  no 
art  teaching;  teachers  with  26%  to  50%  art  in  their  timetables;  teach¬ 
ers  with  51%  to  75%  art  in  their  timetables;  and  teachers  with  76%  to 
100%  art  in  their  timetables:  there  were  no  respondents  whose  percen¬ 
tage  of  art  fell  within  the  0  to  25%  range.  The  responses  of  these 
groups  were  compared  to  determine  areas  where  significant  differences 
existed  between  groups.  Items  having  significant  differences  were 
noted  and  described  for  each  section. 

Section  A:  The  Working  Environment.  Three  aspects  of  facili¬ 
ties  and  one  of  the  career  considerations  generated  significant  differ¬ 
ences  between  percentage  level  groups.  Teachers  in  the  26%  to  50%  art 
group  deviated  sharply  in  their  responses  to  the  general  statement  that 
their  art  facilities  made  it  possible  to  present  the  aspects  of  curricu¬ 
lum  they  thought  were  most  important.  Their  reponse  was  strong 
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disagreement,  while  all  the  other  groups  perceived  that  their  facili¬ 
ties  were  generally  adequate.  It  was  suggested  that  perhaps  teachers 
with  such  a  small  percentage  of  art  may  have  been  operating  their 
programs  in  an  area  not  designated  as  an  art  room.  This  suggestion  has 
also  been  offered  in  explanation  of  the  response  of  the  same  group  to 
the  statement  that  art  areas  were  not  of  adequate  size.  They  strongly 
supported  this  idea,  as  did  those  teachers  with  76%  to  100%  art.  For 
these  latter,  however,  the  reasons  for  their  response  were  different. 
They  probably  sprang  from  greater  expectations  developed  over  years  of 
art  teaching  (the  76%  to  100%  group  was  made  up  mainly  of  experienced 
teachers),  and  the  greater  work  area  requirements  of  their  larger  num¬ 
bers  of  classes. 

Prospective  teachers  were  less  positive  in  their  agreement  that 
lighting  was  sufficient  than  were  the  other  percentage  level  groups. 

This  difference  in  response  was  probably  nothing  more  than  a  reflection 
of  their  lack  of  experience  in  their  own  classroom  situation.  In  answer 
to  another  question,  teacher  groups  with  greater  than  50%  art  expressed 
some  disagreement  with  the  idea  that  lack  of  experience  was  a  source  of 
problems  for  beginning  teachers,  while  prospective  teachers  and  those 
with  less  than  50%  art  felt  that  the  statement  was  true. 

Section  B:  The  Human  Elements.  Many  items  in  the  section 
dealing  with  the  human  aspects  of  art  teaching  produced  significant 
differences  between  percentage  level  groups.  For  example,  different 
percentage  levels  registered  different  perceptions  of  in  service 
programs.  Teachers  with  the  least  art  in  their  timetables  and  those 
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with  all  or  nearly  all  art  showed  greatest  recognition  of  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  in-service.  Prospective  teachers  generally  felt  that  in- 
service  was  seldom  available. 

The  idea  that  parents  might  object  to  having  art  fees  assessed 
seemed  to  be  reduced  as  the  percentage  of  art  taught  increased.  Pros¬ 
pective  teachers  and  those  with  the  most  art  agreed  that  parents  took 
an  interest  in  their  art  programs,  while  the  middle  groups  (26%  to  75% 
art)  strongly  disagreed  with  this  proposition. 

School  administration  questions  brought  two  instances  of 
significant  differences  between  groups.  That  principals  supported  art 
teachers'  budget  requests  was  answered  by  increasingly  neutral  respon¬ 
ses  as  percentage  levels  of  art  increased,  prompting  speculation  that 
this  item  was  not  a  concern  among  full-time  teachers  of  art.  Teachers 
with  26%  to  50%  art  strongly  disagreed  that  administrators  might 
encourage  their  pursuit  of  artistic  interests  outside  of  class  time. 
Other  groups  remained  neutral  on  this  item,  suggesting  again  that  the 
item  was  not  a  concern  of  most  art  teachers. 

Timetabling  within  the  schools  received  different  levels  of 
support  from  each  group,  with  an  expected  neutral  response  from  pros 
pective  teachers  who  had  no  real  situation  to  assess.  Strong  agreement, 
strong  disagreement,  and  moderate  agreement  came  from  the  26%  to  50% 
art  group,  the  51%  to  75%  art  group,  and  the  76%  to  100%  art  group, 
respectively.  No  general  trend  was  evident  from  these  results. 

Teachers  with  smaller  portions  of  art  (26%  to  75%)  in  their 
timetables  seemed  to  perceive  more  discipline  problems  among  their  art 
students  than  did  the  other  groups.  This  group  differed  sharply  from 
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the  others  regarding  participation  in  extra-curricular  activities. 

They  disagreed  that  this  was  part  of  any  teacher's  responsibility, 
while  all  other  groups  agreed.  The  same  group  was  substantially 
stronger  in  their  support  of  the  statement,  "I  receive  commendation 
for  extra  projects  undertaken  by  my  department,"  than  any  of  the  other 
percentage  level  groups.  This  can  be  interpreted  to  suggest  that, 
having  undertaken  art  as  a  relatively  small  part  of  their  teaching 
load,  these  teachers  were  particularly  sensitive  to  any  extra  demands 
on  their  time  which  art  activities  might  exercise. 

Neutral  responses  were  high  among  those  groups  with  lesser 
amounts  of  art  in  response  to  the  proposition  that  other  teachers  saw 
the  art  teacher's  job  as  "easy."  It  was  suggested  that  perhaps  these 
groups  did  not  perceive  themselves  as  "art  teachers"  if  they  did  not 
teach  a  full  timetable  of  art  classes. 

The  group  of  respondents  not  yet  teaching  art- — the  prospective 
teachers — was  the  most  positive  in  its  support  of  the  practice  of 
taking  personal  art  books  and  belongings  to  school  for  student  use. 
Other  percentage  level  groups  generally  felt  this  was  not  a  safe  prac¬ 
tice. 


Section  C:  Curricular  Considerations.  Student  attitude 
questions  brought  two  significantly  different  sets  of  responses  from 
percentage  level  groups.  That  students  seemed  to  acknowledge  the 
importance  of  an  art  program  received  little  support  from  those  teach¬ 
ers  with  lesser  amounts  of  art  (26%  to  75%).  More  positive  responses 
were  received  from  prospective  teachers  and  those  with  76%  to  100%  art. 
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"Lack  of  co-operation  from  some  students  prohibits  attempting  some 
aspects  of  the  curriculum,"  brought  strong  support  from  one  group — 
those  with  51%  to  75%  art.  All  other  groups  remained  moderate  in  their 
agreement  with  the  statement. 

The  responses  of  all  groups  varied  markedly  on  the  notion  that 
students  preferred  "crafts"  activities  to  drawing  and  painting.  No 
general  trend  could  be  found  among  the  divergent  set  of  responses. 

Discontinuities  as  Related  to  University  Attended 

The  total  number  of  50  items  in  the  questionnaire  produced  only 
four  significantly  different  sets  of  responses  through  the  comparison 
of  the  two  university  groups.  It  was  assumed,  therefore,  that  these 
significant  differences  were  a  result  of  chance  and  no  attempt  was  made 
to  construe  any  relationship  between  the  significance  of  the  items  and 
the  art  education  programs  of  the  University  of  Calgary  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alberta. 


SUMMARY 

In  response  to  Question  1,  "How  are  some  of  the  important 
matters  affecting  art  teachers'  well-being  perceived  by  prospective 
teachers,  beginning  teachers,  and  experienced  teachers?,"  the  following 
results  were  noted.  With  respect  to  the  total  sample  of  respondents 
surveyed,  their  responses  indicated  that: 

1.  Their  working  environment  was  generally  adequate  but  there 
was  a  need  for  more  working  space,  storage  space,  and  preparation  time. 

2.  There  was  a  problem  with  wasted  materials  and  with 
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maintenance  of  a  good  stock  of  supplies  on  the  budget  provided  for 
this  purpose,  and  it  was  difficult  to  get  students  to  bring  their 
own  materials. 

3.  Their  reason  for  entering  the  field  of  art  education  was 
a  love  of  art  rather  than  a  love  of  children.  However,  they  stated 
they  would  not  have  necessarily  chosen  another  career  in  art  had  it 
been  available. 

4.  They  perceived  lack  of  experience  as  a  source  of  problems 
for  beginning  art  teachers. 

5.  They  experienced  very  little  contact  with  art  supervisory 
personnel,  but  expressed  a  feeling  that  this  group  supported  their 
efforts . 

6.  Parents  considered  art  an  "easy"  subject. 

7.  They  should  not  be  required  to  teach  subjects  other  than 

art. 

8.  Most  classes  were  too  large. 

9.  Other  teachers  saw  their  job  as  "easy." 

10.  They  could  not  safely  take  personal  belongings  such  as  art 
books  and  materials  to  school  for  the  use  of  art  students. 

11.  They  disagreed  with  the  practice  of  community  groups  using 

their  classrooms  in  the  evenings. 

12.  A  lack  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  some  students  was 
prohibitive  to  undertaking  some  aspects  of  the  curriculum. 

13.  Many  of  the  higher  achievers  among  students  within  the 
school  were  channelled  out  of  their  classes . 


14 .  Art  was  not  considered  an  intellectual  subject  by  their 
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fellow  teachers. 

15.  There  were  problems  in  timing  the  completion  of  one  unit 
to  facilitate  a  smooth  transition  to  the  next. 

In  response  to  Question  2(a):  ''May  these  differences  in  per¬ 
ception  be  attributable  to  the  length  of  experience  of  the  art  teacher?" 
the  following  results  were  noted: 

1.  Prospective  teachers  were  more  positive  than  other  experi¬ 
ence  level  groups  that  existing  art  facilities  were  adequate  for  the 
presentation  of  all  the  aspects  of  the  art  program  they  considered 
important . 

2.  Beginning  teachers  generally  perceived  the  size  of  their 
art  areas  as  inadequate  for  efficient  work. 

3.  Experienced  teachers  perceived  the  size  of  their  art  areas 
as  adequate. 

4.  Prospective  and  beginning  teachers  saw  lack  of  experience 
as  a  source  of  problems  for  beginning  teachers. 

5.  Prospective  teachers  only  were  confident  of  regular  contact 
with  art  supervisory  personnel. 

6.  Prospective  teachers  only  perceived  that  in-service  programs 
were  seldom  available:  other  groups,  however,  disagreed. 

7.  Prospective  teachers  only  perceived  the  charging  of  art 
fees  as  a  potential  cause  of  complaints  from  parents. 

8.  Prospective  teachers  only  felt  that  principals  would  support 
their  budge  requests  to  other  staff  members:  all  other  groups  were 
generally  neutral. 

9 .  Prospective  teachers  only  believed  that  administrators  would 
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encourage  them  in  their  own  artistic  pursuits. 

10.  Beginning  teachers  appeared  to  perceive  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  with  large  classes. 

11.  Beginning  teachers  encountered  the  greatest  difficulty  with 
discipline  problems  among  art  students. 

12.  Prospective  teachers  only  believed  that  bringing  personal 
belongings  such  as  art  books  and  materials  to  school  was  a  safe  prac¬ 
tice  . 

13.  Prospective  teachers  were  most  inclined  to  place  responsi¬ 
bility  for  extra-curricular  activities  with  the  teacher. 

14.  Prospective  teachers  believed  that  students  acknowledged 
the  importance  of  an  art  program:  beginning  teachers  felt  that  this 
was  not  the  case. 

15.  Beginning  teachers  were  most  inclined  to  feel  that  lack  of 
co-operation  from  students  could  interfere  with  full  curriculum  imple¬ 
mentation  . 

16.  Beginning  teachers  perceived  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
differentiating  instruction  to  take  account  of  gifted,  poor,  and  average 
students . 

17.  Beginning  teachers  tended  to  suggest  that  students  preferred 
"crafts"  activities  to  those  such  as  drawing  and  painting. 

In  response  to  Question  2(b):  "May  these  differences  in  per¬ 
ception  be  attributable  to  the  percentage  of  art  taught  by  the  art 
teacher?,"  the  following  results  were  noted  from  group  responses: 

1.  Those  teaching  26%  to  50%  art  disagreed  that  their  art 


facilities  were  adequate. 
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2.  Those  teaching  26%  to  50%  art  and  76%  to  100%  art  felt 
that  their  art  areas  were  inadequate  in  size. 

3.  Those  teaching  51%  to  75%  and  76%  to  100%  tended  to  disagree 
that  lack  of  experience  was  a  source  of  problems  for  beginning  teachers . 

4.  Those  teaching  26%  to  50%  art  and  51%  to  75%  art  disagreed 
that  parents  took  an  interest  in  their  art  programs. 

5.  Those  teaching  26%  to  50%  art  strongly  disagreed  that  the 
administration  would  encourage  their  own  artistic  pursuits. 

6.  Those  teaching  26%  to  50%  art  perceived  slightly  more 
discipline  problems  than  did  the  other  groups. 

7.  Those  teaching  26%  to  50%  art  disagreed  that  participation 
in  extra-curricular  activities  was  part  of  any  teacher's  responsibility. 

8.  Those  teaching  26%  to  50%  art  appeared  most  aware  of  commen¬ 
dation  received  for  extra  projects  undertaken  by  the  art  department. 

9.  Those  teaching  26%  to  50%  art  and  51%  to  75%  art  perceived 

that  students  did  not  acknowledge  the  importance  of  an  art  program. 

10.  Those  teaching  51%  to  75%  art  strongly  agreed  that  lack  of 

co-operation  from  some  students  prohibited  implementation  of  some 
aspects  of  the  curriculum. 

In  response  to  Question  2(c):  "May  these  differences  in  per¬ 
ception  be  attributable  to  the  institution  attended  for  teaching  train¬ 
ing  in  art?,"  a  single  conclusion  was  made.  Of  the  50  items,  only  four 
received  significantly  different  responses  from  the  University  of 
Alberta  and  the  University  of  Calgary  groups.  Therefore,  the  signifi¬ 
cant  differences  on  these  few  items  were  attributed  to  chance  and  it 
was  assumed  that  the  institution  attended  had  no  effect  on  the 
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respondents'  perception  of  discontinuities. 

The  responses  of  the  sample  to  the  50  items  of  the  questionnaire 
were  compared  to  test  the  three  null  hypotheses  formulated  from  Question 
2.  Results  were  as  follows: 

HqI:  There  are  no  significant  differences  between  three  groups 

of  art  teachers  (prospective,  beginning,  and  experienced 
teachers)  in  their  perceptions  of  matters  affecting  art 
teachers'  well-being. 

Of  the  50  items  correlated,  20  resulted  in  significant  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  groups.  The  hypothesis  was  rejected  at  the  .05  level. 
It  was  established  that  there  were  significant  differences  between  the 
perceptions  of  the  role  of  an  art  teacher  as  seen  by  prospective, 
beginning,  and  experienced  teachers  of  art. 

Hq2:  There  are  no  significant  differences  between  teachers 

engaged  in  teaching  art  for  differing  percentages  of  time, 
in  their  perceptions  of  matters  affecting  art  teachers' 
well-being . 

Of  the  50  items  correlated,  20  resulted  in  significant  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  groups.  The  hypothesis  was  rejected  at  the  .05  level. 
It  was  established  that  there  were  significant  differences  between  the 
perceptions  of  the  role  of  an  art  teacher  as  seen  by  teachers  whose 
timetables  included  different  percentages  of  art  classes. 

H  3:  There  are  no  significant  differences  between  art  teachers 
who  have  graduated  from  the  two  major  teacher  training 
institutions  in  Alberta  in  their  perceptions  of  matters 
affecting  art  teachers'  well-being. 
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Of  the  50  items  correlated,  four  resulted  in  significant 
differences  between  the  groups.  The  hypothesis  was  therefore 
rejected.  However,  if  one  examines  these  responses  logically  rather 
than  statistically,  there  seems  little  reason  to  believe  that  these 
differences  could  be  attributable  to  substantive  factors.  For 
practical  purposes,  differences  between  the  university  samples  were 
negligible . 


IMPLICATIONS  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PRACTICE 

This  study  has  served  to  reinforce  some  enduring  beliefs  of  art 
educators  in  Alberta.  It  has  dealt  with  some  areas  of  great  concern 
among  a  sample  of  the  art  teachers  in  the  province  who  have  been 
trained  by  and  for  the  Alberta  education  system.  The  findings  have 
revealed  a  number  of  areas  where  perceptions  differ  between  experience 
levels  of  art  teachers  and  between  art  teachers  who  are  given  various 
amounts  of  art  to  teach.  The  results  of  the  study  have  served,  to  some 
extent,  to  support  the  commonalities  between  the  two  major  institutions 
of  art  teacher  training  in  the  province. 

The  problem  areas  revealed  in  the  responses  of  the  total  group 
are  not  startling  to  anyone  connected  with  the  field  of  art  education. 
They  have  been  discussed  in  the  literature,  at  formal  conferences,  and 
ar  informal  gatherings  of  art  educators  for  many  years .  They  will 
continue  to  be  considered  and  discussed  as  long  as  art  education  remains 
low  in  priority  within  the  educational  scheme. 

These  general  concerns  of  art  teachers,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
study,  were  established  as  a  tally  list  against  which  the  concerns  of 
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various  sub-groups  of  art  teachers  could  be  checked.  It  is  also  impor¬ 
tant  that  those  areas  of  most  concern  to  art  teachers  be  registered 
periodically,  to  keep  them  visible  to  those  who  may  be  in  positions  to 
effect  curriculum  change.  Changes  in  these  areas  of  concern  over  time 
also  serve  as  a  barometer  for  the  state  of  art  within  the  province. 

The  major  implications  of  this  study  were  revealed  in  comparing 
concerns  between  the  experience  levels  of  art  teachers .  The  results  of 
this  comparison  indicated  that  prospective  teachers  held  many  percep¬ 
tions  of  art  teaching  that  differed  vastly  from  those  held  by  beginning 
teachers.  They  perceived  the  situation  of  an  art  teacher  in  relation 
to  his  facilities,  students,  administrators,  peers,  and  curricular 
expectations  far  more  positively  than  did  the  teachers  in  their  first 
few  years  of  practice. 

The  highest  number  of  significant  concerns  among  beginning  teach¬ 
ers  were  found  in  the  area  of  human  relations,  where  the  most  delicate 
and  unpredictable  situations  occur  in  teaching.  Experienced  teachers, 
on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  have  come  to  terms  with  their  art  teaching 
situations,  have  developed  a  realistic  set  of  perceptions  and  modified 
expectations,  and  now  expressed  their  concerns  less  negatively  than  did 
the  beginning  teachers.  It  is  also  important  to  note  here  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  teachers  in  the  experienced  category,  who  were  also  in  the 
76%  to  100%  art  teaching  category,  was  74%,  suggesting  that  most  of  the 
experienced  teachers  had  gained  the  type  of  art  teaching  situation  best 
suited  to  them,  where  their  needs  and  priorities  were  met  and  their 


expectations  satisfied. 

The  relevant  literature  and  this  study  have  concurred  that 
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prospective  teachers  hold  a  series  of  beliefs  and  expectations  not 
necessarily  congruent  with  the  real  world  of  art  teaching.  Perhaps 
more  practicum  experience  would  dispel  some  of  these  unrealistic  per¬ 
ceptions  of  the  life  of  an  art  teacher  which  they  still  hold  following 
their  limited  experience  of  student  teaching.  It  has  also  been  shown, 
however,  that  these  prospective  teachers  do  not  consider  themselves 
actual  teachers  as  yet,  and  the  protection  offered  by  the  "student" 
prefix  to  their  teacher  title,  coupled  with  their  strong  connection 
with  the  university  may  inhibit  their  acceptance  of  the  art  teaching 
situation  as  it  actually  exists.  This  barrier  against  reality  is 
buttressed  by  the  hope  maintained  by  every  prospective  teacher  that  he 
can  circumvent  all  the  problems  and  vexations  reputed  to  exist  by 
attaining  a  "good"  teaching  position.  Also,  in  practice  teaching, 
solutions  to  problems  are  instantly  available  through  faculty  advisors 
or  co-operating  teachers. 

It  seems  that  the  place  to  attack  the  discontinuity  crisis  is 
at  the  beginning  teacher  level.  Here,  the  teachers  have  been  brought 
face-to-face  with  the  realities  they  denied  as  idealistic  student 
teachers.  They  are  not  only  forced  to  accept  these  realities  but  must 
deal  with  them  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  If,  as  the  literature  suggests, 
they  will  eventually  transcend  this  period  of  disillusionment,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  propose  that  many  careers  in  art  teaching  may  be  saved  by 
creating  a  system  which  would  lessen  the  shock  of  leaving  the  unreal 
university  world  and  entering  the  very  real  teaching  world  where  the 
situation  of  art  teaching  at  its  worst  is  often  handed  to  the  beginning 
teacher,  the  one  least  prepared  to  take  it.  Given  that  very  few 
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experienced  teachers  are  prepared  to  leave  the  more  comfortable 
positions  they  have  attained  through  their  years  of  service  to  take 
difficult  teaching  positions  off  the  shoulders  of  beginning  teachers, 
these  novices  should  be  given  some  assistance  in  these  first 
teaching  situations,  by  the  universities  that  prepared  them,  the 
administrators  who  have  placed  them  in  those  positions,  and  the  exper¬ 
ienced  teachers  who  have  coped  and  survived.  It  is  recommended,  on 
the  strength  of  the  findings  of  this  study,  that  an  in-service  program 
for  beginning  teachers  be  established  to  help  these  teachers  achieve 
the  goals  and  meet  the  expectations  which  have  led  them  into  art  teach¬ 
ing.  This  move  would  provide  another  means  of  easing  the  transition 
between  prospective  and  beginning  art  teacher  stages.  The  findings 
suggest  a  system  of  internship  teaching  which  would  allow  the  novice 
to  shoulder  gradually  the  responsibilities  of  art  teaching,  handling 
his  organizational,  budgetary,  and  disciplinary  problems  under  the 
aegis  of  a  more  experienced  fellow-professional. 

A  major  implication  arising  from  the  results  of  the  comparison 
between  percentage  level  groups  is  that  those  who  teach  less  than  50% 
art  do  not  consider  themselves  truly  art  teachers.  This  suggestion  was 
revealed  by  the  strong  differences  in  the  perceptions  offered  by  the 
26%  to  50%  art  group  in  many  cases  throughout  the  questionnaire.  It 
was  acknowledged  that  this  group  consisted  of  only  six  of  the  110 
respondents  and,  thus ,  their  deviant  responses  may  not  be  as  important 
as  indicated  by  the  correlations  of  percentages  of  response  groups. 

Art  teaching  situations  varied  greatly  among  the  percentage 
those  teachers  with  higher  percentages  of  art  enjoyed 


level  groups: 
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higher  quality  facilities  with  which  to  teach  art.  This  variation 
in  facilities  suggests  that  any  in-service  program  designed  to  aid 
first  and  second  year  art  teachers  with  their  teaching  problems  must 
be  flexible  enough  to  suggest  several  types  of  solutions  to  any  given 
problem,  for  it  has  been  revealed  that  many  different  levels  of  facili¬ 
ties  for  art  teaching  exist.  Any  program  developed  to  help  beginning 
art  teachers  must  first  examine  the  problems  and  priorities  of  the 
individual  novice  teacher,  and  then  suggest  sample  solutions  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  unique  situations. 

Here  is  where  experienced  teachers  may  be  utilized.  Their  years 
of  experience  must  somewhere  hold  a  similar  situation  and  the  means  of 
handling  it,  and  the  record  of  their  success  would  hearten  the  novice 
who  has  no  previous  success  of  his  own  to  support  him. 

The  results  of  this  comparison  may  have  been  unnecessarily 
complicated  by  the  inclusion  of  the  prospective  teacher  group  who 
taught  no  art.  However,  their  limited  experience  as  student  teachers 
was  reflected  in  their  responses,  and  the  nature  of  these  provides 
some  useful  information  on  the  state  of  mind  of  the  embryo  teacher . 

This  study  has  not  broken  new  ground,  or  attempted  to  give  a 
new  direction  to  art  education.  It  has,  however,  reinforced  a  number 
of  beliefs  which  are  in  common  circulation  but  which  until  now  have  had 
no  hard  data  to  support  them.  It  has  also  provided  some  indirect 
evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  prospective  and  practising  teachers  of 
art  in  the  province  of  Alberta  are  satisfied  with  their  present 


condition . 
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QUESTIONNAIRE :  ART  TEACHERS 

The  following  questionnaire  has  been  organized  so  that  a 
minimum  of  your  time  will  be  required  to  answer  the  questions.  It  is 
designed  to  examine  some  of  the  areas  of  concern  in  art  teaching. 

Please  react  to  each  item  as  you  feel  it  applies  to  your  own  situation. 

All  questions  should  be  answered  by  circling  the  appropriate 

degree  of  agreement  on  the  scale  as  below: 

Strongly  Moderately  Neutral  Moderately  Strongly 

Agree  Agree  Disagree  Disagree 

which  will  be  indicated  by  the  initials: 

S.A.  M.  A.  N.  M.D.  S.D. 

Please  avoid  the  Neutral  position  unless  the  item  does  not 
actually  apply  to  your  situation. 


Thank  you  for  your  co-operation. 


. 
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SECTION  A 


FOR 

RESEARCH 
USE  ONLY 


1.  My  art  teaching  facilities  make  it  possible  for  me  to 
present  all  those  aspects  of  the  art  program  that  I 
think  are  important. 

S . A.  M. A.  N.  M.D.  S.D. 

2.  My  art  area  does  not  have  adequate  size  for  efficient 
work. 

S . A .  M.A.  N.  M.D.  S.D. 

3.  My  art  area  has  sufficient  lighting  for  work. 

S .  A .  M.A.  N.  M.D.  S.D. 

4.  I  do  not  have  sufficient  teacher  preparation  time  to 
have  a  smoothly  running  art  program. 

S . A .  M.A.  N.  M.D.  S.D. 

5.  There  is  little  problem  with  students  who  waste  materi¬ 
als  . 

S . A .  M.A.  N.  M.D.  S.D. 

6.  My  storage  areas  are  not  sufficient  for  my  purposes. 

S .  A .  M.A.  N.  M.D.  S.D. 

7.  I  receive  little  co-operation  when  my  art  area  needs 
repairs  or  renovations. 

S . A .  M.A.  N.  M.D.  S.D. 

8.  Class  time  is  not  long  enough  to  ensure  adequate  work¬ 
ing  and  clean-up  time. 

S . A .  M.A.  N.  M.D.  S.D. 

9.  I  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  a  stock  of  supplies  on 
the  budget  given. 

S.A.  M.A.  N.  M.D.  S.D. 

10.  I  have  adequate  clean-up  facilities. 


S.A. 


M.A. 


N. 


M.D. 


S.D. 
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11«  I  find  it  difficult  to  get  students  to  bring  materials  _ 

from  home. 

S . A.  M.A .  N.  M.D.  S.D. 

12.  I  expect  to  remain  at  the  same  school  for  several  years.  _ 

S . A.  M.A.  N.  M.D.  S.D. 

13.  I  chose  art  education  as  a  field  because  of  my  love  of  _ 

art . 

S . A.  M.A.  N.  M.D.  S.D. 

14.  I  chose  art  education  as  a  field  because  of  my  love  of  _ 

children . 

S . A.  M.A.  N.  M.D.  S.D. 

15.  I  feel  my  lack  of  experience  creates  special  problems  _ 

during  my  first  years  of  teaching. 

S . A.  M.A.  N.  M.D.  S.D. 

16.  If  another  career  in  art  had  been  available  to  me,  I  _ 

would  have  pursued  it  rather  than  teaching. 

S . A.  M.A.  N.  M.D.  S.D. 

SECTION  B 

17.  The  Art  Supervisor  and  art  staff  of  Central  Office  _ 

contact  me  regularly. 

S . A.  M.A.  N.  M.D.  S.D. 

18.  The  art  staff  of  my  Board  does  not  seem  to  support  my  _ 

efforts . 

S . A.  M.A.  N.  M.D.  S.D. 

19.  I  have  the  full  co-operation  of  the  caretaking  staff.  _ 


S .  A. 


M.A. 


N. 


M.D. 


S.D. 
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20.  Any  art  fee  charged  to  my  students  creates  complaints 
from  parents. 

S.A.  M.A.  N.  M.D .  S.D. 


21.  My  principal  supports  my  budget  requests  when  other 
teachers  ask  for  justification  of  them. 

S.A.  M.A.  N.  M.D.  S.D. 

22.  Most  or  all  of  my  classes  are  too  large  for  a  good  art 
learning  situation. 

S.A.  M.A.  N.  M.D.  S.D. 


23.  I  feel  the  art  department  has  no  obligation  to  make 

posters  and  decorations  for  other  school  organizations. 


S.A.  M.A.  N. 


M.D.  S.D. 


24.  The  administration  appreciates  that  there  are  particular 
circumstances  to  be  considered  in  running  an  art  program. 

S.A.  M.A.  N.  M.D.  S.D. 

25.  I  should  not  be  expected  to  teach  other  subjects  besides 
art . 

S.A.  M.A.  N.  M.D.  S.D. 

26.  I  feel  that  I  can  safely  bring  my  own  books,  art  objects, 
and  materials  to  school  without  fear  of  theft  or  vanda¬ 
lism. 


S.A. 


M.A. 


N. 


M.D. 


S.D. 


27.  I  am  encouraged  by  the  administration  to  pursue  my  own 
artistic  interests  outside  of  class  time. 


S.A, 


M.A. 


N. 


M.D. 


S.D 


28.  The  timetabling  of  this  school  has  my  support 


S.A. 


M.A. 


N. 


M.D. 


S.D. 
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29.  Parents  of  my  students  seem  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  art  program  I  am  offering  their  children. 

S . A.  M.A.  N.  M.D .  S.D. 

30.  Other  staff  members  see  my  job  as  "easy.1' 

S . A.  M.A.  N.  M.D.  S.D. 

31.  I  approve  of  the  use  of  my  classroom  by  community 
groups  in  the  evening . 

S.A.  M.A.  N.  M.D.  S.D. 

32.  Helpful  in-service  programs  are  seldom  offered  by  my 
Board  for  art  teachers. 

S.A.  M.A.  N.  M.D.  S.D. 

33.  I  have  few  serious  discipline  problems  with  art  students. 

S.A.  M.A.  N.  M.D.  S.D. 

34.  I  see  participation  in  extra-curricular  activities  as 
part  of  any  teacher’s  responsibility. 

S.A.  M.A.  N.  M.D.  S.D. 

35.  I  receive  commendation  for  extra  projects  undertaken  by 
my  department . 

S.A.  M.A.  N.  M.D.  S.D. 

36.  I  believe  that  the  parents  of  my  students  see  art  as  an 
"easy"  subject. 

S.A.  M.A.  N.  M.D.  S.D. 


SECTION  C 

37.  The  students  seem  to  acknowledge  the  importance  of  an 
art  program. 

c  a  M.A.  N.  M.D.  S.D. 


■ 
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38.  I  find  it  hard  to  justify  my  system  of  grading. 

S.A.  M.A.  N.  M.D .  S.D. 

39.  Students  who  enter  my  classes  are  easy  to  motivate. 

S.A.  M.A.  N.  M.D.  S.D. 


40.  I  believe  that  art  can  be  taught  in  some  measure  to 
every  student. 

S.A.  M.A.  N.  M.D.  S.D. 


41.  I  find  it  difficult  to  differentiate  my  instruction  to 
take  account  of  gifted,  poor,  and  average  students. 

S.A.  M.A.  N.  M.D.  S.D. 

42.  I  find  that  many  of  the  higher  achievers  are  channelled 
out  of  my  classes  in  favour  of  other  subjects. 

S.A.  M.A.  N.  M.D.  S.D. 

43.  Art  is  considered  an  intellectual  subject  by  my  fellow 
staff  members. 


S.A.  M.A.  N.  M.D.  S.D. 

44.  Some  students  show  an  interest  in  art  outside  of  class 
time . 


S.A.  M.A.  N.  M.D.  S.D. 

45.  Students  seem  to  prefer  "crafts"  activities  to  areas 
such  as  drawing,  painting,  and  sculpture. 

S.A.  M.A.  N.  M.D.  S.D. 


46.  Lack  of  co-operation  from  some  students  prohibits 
attempting  some  aspects  of  the  art  curriculum. 


47. 


S.A.  M.A.  N.  M.D.  S.D. 

I  find  it  hard  to  time  the  completion  of  one  unit  so  as 
to  make  the  transition  to  the  next  a  smooth  one  for  all 
students . 

q  A  M.A.  N.  M.D.  S.D. 
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48.  Taking  outside  programs  (e.g.  Community  League 
activity)  into  consideration,  I  still  feel  my 
program  has  something  unique  to  offer  the  students. 

S . A.  M. A.  N.  M.D.  S.D. 

49.  I  feel  art  is  a  difficult  subject  to  teach. 

S . A.  M.A.  N.  M.D.  S.D. 

50.  I  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  student  interest 
throughout  a  unit  of  study. 

S . A.  M.A.  N.  M.D.  S.D. 
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Transmittal  Letter 


To  the  Art  Teacher: 


The  enclosed  questionnaire  has  been  designed  to  gather 
information  about  the  concerns  of  art  teachers.  The  information 
gathered  will  form  part  of  a  thesis  for  a  Master  of  Education  degree 
It  will  be  distributed  after  analysis  to  the  participating  school 
boards  and  universities  as  well  as  the  A.T.A.  Pine  Arts  Council. 

It  would  be  greatly  appreciated  if  you  would  complete  the 
questionnaire  and  return  it  in  the  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope 
as  soon  as  possible.  No  written  comments  are  required  and  all 
answers  will  be  kept  confidential.  Your  name  is  not  required,  but 
the  following  biographical  information  is  necessary  for  purposes  of 
comparison . 

Degree  held: _ _ _ 

Institution  where  Art  Education  training  took  place: 


Number  of  years  of  teaching  experience:  _ 

Art  Education  (or  Art)  is  my  major  field  of  teacher  training 
Yes  No  (circle  one) 

Percentage  of  art  in  my  timetable  (circle  one) : 

Less  than  25%  26%  -  50%  51%  -  75%  76%  -  100% 


Additional  information  and  comments  are  welcomed  and  can  be 


included  on  the  back  of  this  sheet.  Thank  you  for  your  help  and 


co-operation . 


Sincerely , 


Ann  E.  Wolfe 
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TABLE  53 
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SECTION  A:  TOTAL  RESPONSES 
(N  =  110) 


Item 

S .  A. 

M.A. 

N 

M.D. 

S  .D. 

1 

Raw 

18 

53 

23 

16 

% 

16.4 

48.2 

— 

20.9 

14.5 

2 

Raw 

31 

33 

3 

20 

23 

% 

28.2 

30.0 

2.7 

18.2 

20.9 

3 

Raw 

41 

47 

1 

13 

8 

% 

37.3 

42.7 

0.9 

11.8 

7.3 

4 

Raw 

24 

43 

5 

24 

14 

% 

21.8 

39.1 

4.5 

21.8 

12.7 

5 

Raw 

8 

25 

2 

45 

30 

% 

7.3 

22.7 

1.8 

40.9 

27.3 

6 

Raw 

36 

42 

2 

19 

11 

% 

32.7 

38.2 

1.8 

17.3 

10.0 

7 

Raw 

17 

30 

9 

36 

18 

% 

15.5 

27.3 

8.2 

32.7 

16.4 

8 

Raw 

31 

20 

9 

26 

24 

% 

28.2 

18.2 

8.2 

23.6 

21.8 

Q 

Raw 

30 

32 

5 

27 

16 

% 

27.3 

29.1 

4.5 

24.5 

14.5 

10 

Raw 

16 

37 

8 

25 

24 

% 

14.5 

33.6 

7.3 

22.7 

21.8 

11 

Raw 

51 

36 

5 

17 

1 

% 

46.4 

32.7 

4.5 

15.5 

0.9 

12 

Raw 

18 

35 

24 

16 

17 

% 

16.4 

31.8 

21.8 

14.5 

15 . 5 

13 

Raw 

80 

25 

1 

2 

1 

% 

73.4 

22.9 

0.9 

1.8 

0.9 

14 

Raw 

% 

23 

49 

14 

17 

6 

21.1 

45.0 

12.8 

15.6 

5 . 5 

15 

Raw 

% 

20 

18.3 

48 

44.0 

10 

9.2 

15 

13.8 

16 

14.7 

16 

Raw 

% 

12 

11.0 

20 

18.3 

24 

22.0 

38 

34.9 

15 

13.8 

. 
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SECTION  A:  EXPERIENCE  LEVELS,  PROSPECTIVE  TEACHERS 


(N  =  39) 


Item 

S .  A . 

M.A. 

N 

M.D . 

S.D. 

x2 

Sig. 

1 

Raw 

2 

22 

12 

3 

% 

5.1 

56.4 

— 

30.8 

7.7 

13.31 

.0384 

2 

Raw 

6 

21 

1 

7 

4 

% 

15.4 

53.8 

2.6 

17.9 

10.3 

25.86 

.0011 

3 

Raw 

8 

19 

_ _ 

10 

2 

% 

20.5 

48.7 

— 

25.6 

5.1 

20.57 

.0084 

4 

Raw 

12 

1 

9 

6 

% 

28.2 

30.8 

2.6 

23.1 

15.4 

5.47 

.7068 

5 

Raw 

4 

7 

1 

18 

9 

% 

10.3 

17.9 

2.6 

46.2 

23.1 

10.37 

.2403 

6 

Raw 

11 

18 

2 

7 

1 

% 

28.2 

46.2 

5.1 

17.9 

2.6 

13.58 

.0933 

7 

Raw 

7 

12 

5 

13 

2 

% 

17.9 

30.8 

12.8 

33.3 

5.1 

11.67 

.1666 

8 

Raw 

15 

10 

3 

8 

3 

% 

38.5 

25.6 

7.7 

20.5 

7.7 

10.85 

.2103 

9 

Raw 

10 

16 

2 

9 

2 

% 

25.6 

41.0 

5.1 

23.1 

5.1 

7.97 

.4368 

10 

Raw 

2 

18 

4 

11 

4 

.0897 

% 

5.1 

46.2 

10.3 

28.2 

10.3 

13.71 

11 

Raw 

12 

16 

1 

9 

1 

.1326 

% 

30.8 

41.0 

2.6 

23.1 

2.6 

12.44 

12 

Raw 

% 

4 

10 

8 

10 

7 

.2246 

10.3 

25.6 

20.5 

25.6 

17.9 

10.61 

13 

Raw 

% 

27 

10 

— 

1 

— 

3.44 

.9041 

71.7 

26.3 

— 

2.6 

”  — 

14 

Raw 

% 

8 

19 

4 

5 

2 

.6559 

21.1 

50.0 

10.5 

13.2 

5.3 

5.92 

15 

Raw 

% 

13 

18 

2 

4 

1 

21.28 

.0064 

34.2 

47.4 

5.3 

10.5 

2.6 

16 

Raw 

% 

5 

13.2 

5 

13.2 

7 

18.4 

15 

39.5 

6 

15.8 

9.96 

.2677 
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SECTION  A:  EXPERIENCE  LEVELS,  BEGINNING  TEACHERS 


(N  =  21) 


Item 

S .  A. 

M.  A. 

N 

M.D . 

S.D. 

x2 

Sig. 

1 

Raw 

3 

8 

5 

5 

% 

14.3 

38.1 

— 

23.8 

23.8 

13.31 

.0384 

2 

Raw 

12 

2 

_ 

3 

4 

% 

57.1 

9.5 

— 

14.3 

19.0 

25.86 

.0011 

3 

Raw 

9 

7 

1 

2 

2 

% 

42.9 

33.3 

4.8 

9.5 

9.5 

20.57 

.0084 

4 

Raw 

2 

9 

2 

5 

3 

% 

9.5 

42.9 

9.5 

23.8 

14.3 

5.47 

.7068 

5 

Raw 

1 

4 

_ 

5 

11 

°/ 

/o 

4.8 

19.0 

— 

23.8 

52.4 

10.37 

.2403 

6 

Raw 

10 

3 

— 

5 

3 

% 

47.6 

14.3 

— 

23.8 

14.3 

13.58 

.0933 

7 

Raw 

3 

8 

1 

7 

2 

% 

14.3 

38.1 

4.8 

33.3 

9.5 

11.67 

.1666 

8 

Raw 

6 

3 

2 

4 

6 

% 

28.6 

14.3 

9.5 

19.0 

28.6 

10.85 

.2103 

9 

Raw 

7 

4 

1 

6 

3 

% 

33.3 

19.0 

4.8 

28.6 

14.3 

7.97 

.4368 

10 

Raw 

5 

4 

2 

5 

5 

% 

23.8 

19.0 

9.5 

23.8 

23.8 

13.71 

.0897 

11 

Raw 

14 

6 

1 

— 

— 

% 

66.7 

28.6 

4.8 

— 

— 

12.44 

.1326 

12 

Raw 

2 

9 

4 

2 

4 

% 

9.5 

42.9 

19.0 

9.5 

19.0 

10.61 

.2246 

13 

Raw 

17 

4 

— 

— 

— 

% 

81.0 

19.0 

— 

— 

— 

3.44 

.9041 

14 

Raw 

2 

13 

2 

3 

1 

% 

9.5 

61.9 

9.5 

14.3 

4.8 

5.92 

.  6559 

15 

Raw 

4 

10 

1 

4 

2 

% 

19.0 

47.6 

4.8 

19.0 

9.5 

21.28 

.0064 

16 

Raw 

2 

1 

5 

11 

2 

% 

9.5 

4.3 

23.8 

52.4 

9.5 

9.96 

.267  7 
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SECTION  A:  EXPERIENCE  LEVELS,  EXPERIENCED  TEACHERS 

(N  =  50) 


Item 

S .  A. 

M.A. 

N. 

M.D . 

S.D. 

x2 

Sig. 

1 

Raw 

13 

23 

6 

8 

C 7/ 

/ O 

26.0 

46.0 

— 

12.0 

16.0 

13.31 

.0384 

2 

Raw 

13 

10 

2 

10 

15 

% 

26.0 

20.0 

4.0 

20.0 

30.0 

25.86 

.0011 

3 

Raw 

24 

21 

_ 

1 

4 

% 

48.0 

42.0 

— 

2.0 

8.0 

20.57 

.0084 

4 

Raw 

11 

22 

2 

10 

5 

% 

22.0 

44.0 

4.0 

20.0 

10.0 

5.47 

.7068 

5 

Raw 

3 

14 

1 

22 

10 

% 

6.0 

28.0 

2.0 

44.0 

20.0 

10.37 

.2403 

6 

Raw 

15 

21 

_ 

7 

7 

% 

30.0 

42.0 

— 

14.0 

14.0 

13.58 

.0933 

7 

Raw 

7 

10 

3 

16 

14 

% 

14.0 

20.0 

6.0 

32.0 

28.0 

11.67 

.  1666 

8 

Raw 

10 

7 

4 

14 

15 

% 

20.0 

14.0 

8.0 

28.0 

30.0 

10.85 

.2103 

Raw 


13 


13 


12 


11 


% 

26.0 

24.0 

4.0 

24.0 

22.0 

7.97 

10 

Raw 

9 

15 

2 

9 

15 

13.71 

% 

18.0 

30.0 

4.0 

18.0 

30.0 

11 

Raw 

25 

14 

3 

8 

— 

12.44 

% 

50.0 

28.0 

6.0 

16.0 

— 

12 

Raw 

% 

12 

16 

12 

4 

6 

10.61 

24.0 

32.0 

24.0 

8.0 

12.0 

13 

Raw 

% 

36 

11 

1 

1 

1 

3.44 

72.0 

22.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

14 

Raw 

% 

13 

17 

8 

9 

3 

5.92 

26.0 

34.0 

16.0 

18.0 

6 . 0 

15 

Raw 

% 

3 

20 

7 

7 

13 

21.28 

6.0 

40.0 

14.0 

14.0 

26.0 

16 

Raw 

% 

5 

10.0 

14 

28.0 

12 

24.0 

12 

24.0 

7 

14.0 

9.96 

.4368 


.0897 


1326 


.2246 


.9041 


.6559 


.0064 


.2677 
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SECTION  A:  PERCENTAGE  OF  ART  TAUGHT,  PROSPECTIVE  TEACHERS 


Item 

S.A. 

M.A. 

N 

M.D . 

S.D. 

X2 

Sig. 

1 

Raw 

2 

22 

12 

3 

% 

5.1 

56.4 

— 

30.8 

7.7 

20.86 

.0133 

2 

Raw 

6 

21 

1 

7 

4 

.0028 

% 

15.4 

53.8 

2.6 

17.9 

10.3 

30.04 

3 

R.aw 

8 

19 

_ _ 

10 

2 

% 

20.5 

48.7 

— 

25.6 

5.1 

28.44 

.0048 

4 

Raw 

11 

12 

1 

9 

6 

% 

28.2 

30.8 

2.6 

23.1 

15.4 

11.90 

.4539 

5 

Raw 

4 

7 

1 

18 

9 

.9256 

% 

10.3 

17.9 

2.6 

46.2 

23.1 

5.80 

6 

Raw 

11 

18 

2 

7 

1 

.3876 

% 

28.2 

46.2 

5.1 

17.9 

2.6 

12.7 

7 

Raw 

7 

12 

5 

13 

2 

.4496 

% 

17.9 

30.8 

12.8 

33.3 

5.1 

11.95 

8 

Raw 

% 

15 

10 

3 

8 

3 

.1025 

38.5 

25.6 

7.7 

20.5 

7.7 

18.46 

9 

Raw 

% 

10 

16 

2 

9 

2 

.1494 

25.6 

41.0 

5.1 

23.1 

5.1 

17.01 

10 

Raw 

7 

2 

18 

4 

11 

4 

.1112 

5.1 

46.2 

10.3 

28.2 

10.3 

18.15 

11 

Raw 

% 

12 

16 

1 

9 

1 

12.84 

.3807 

30.8 

41.0 

2.6 

23.1 

2 . 6 

12 

Raw 

% 

4 

10 

8 

10 

7 

18.50 

.1015 

10.3 

25.6 

20.5 

25.6 

17.9 

13 

Raw 

% 

27 

71.1 

10 

26.3 

— 

1 

2 . 6 

— 

11.36 

.4985 

14 

Raw 

% 

8 

21.1 

19 

50.0 

4 

10.5 

5 

13.2 

2 

5.3 

10.86 

.5411 

15 

Raw 

o/ 

/o 

13 

34.2 

18 

47.4 

2 

5.3 

4 

10.5 

1 

2.6 

22.13 

.0361 

16 

Raw 

% 

5 

13.2 

5 

13.2 

7 

18.4 

15 

39.5 

6 

15.8 

8.45 

.7494 

. 


:em 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
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SECTION  A: 

PERCENTAGE  OF  ART  TAUGHT, 

(N  =  6) 

26%  to 

50% 

S .  A. 

M.A. 

N 

M.D. 

S.D. 

X2 

Sig. 

Raw 

1 

3 

2 

% 

16.7 

— 

— 

50.0 

33.3 

20.86 

.0133 

Raw 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

% 

33.3 

16.7 

16.7 

16.7 

16.7 

30.04 

.0028 

Raw 

3 

2 

_ _ 

— 

1 

% 

50.0 

33.3 

— 

— 

16.7 

28.44 

.0048 

Raw 

3 

1 

_ 

2 

— 

% 

50.0 

16.7 

— 

33.3 

— 

11.90 

.4539 

Raw 

_ _ 

1 

_ _ 

3 

2 

% 

— 

16.7 

— 

50.0 

33.3 

5.80 

.9256 

Raw 

3 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

% 

50.0 

16.7 

— 

16.7 

16.7 

12.75 

.3876 

Raw 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

% 

16.7 

33.3 

16.7 

16.7 

16.7 

11.95 

.4496 

Raw 

2 

1 

1 

— 

2 

% 

33.3 

16.7 

16.7 

— 

33.3 

18.46 

.1025 

Raw 

1 

2 

1 

2 

— 

% 

16.7 

33.3 

16.7 

33.3 

— 

17.01 

.1494 

Raw 

2 

1 

1 

— 

2 

% 

33.3 

16.7 

16.7 

— 

33.3 

18.15 

.1112 

Raw 

4 

2 

— 

— 

— 

% 

66.7 

33.3 

— 

— 

— 

12.84 

.3807 

Raw 

2 

2 

1 

1 

— 

% 

33.3 

33.3 

16.7 

16.7 

— 

18.50 

.1015 

Raw 

4 

1 

— 

1 

— 

% 

66.7 

16.7 

— 

16.7 

— 

11.36 

.  4984 

Raw 

2 

2 

2 

— 

% 

— 

33.3 

33.3 

33.3 

— 

10.86 

.5411 

Raw 

1 

4 

1 

— 

— 

% 

16.7 

66.7 

16.7 

— 

— 

22.13 

.0361 

Raw 

% 

2 

33.3 

1 

16.7 

2 

33.3 

1 

16.7 

8.45 

.7494 
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SECTION  A: 

PERCENTAGE  OF  ART  TAUGHT, 

51%  to 

75% 

(N  =  12) 

Item 

S .  A. 

M.  A. 

N  M.D . 

S.D. 

X2 

Sig. 

1 

Raw 

% 

1 

8.3 

6 

50.0 

3 

25.0 

2 

16.7 

20.86 

.0133 

2 

Raw 

% 

2 

16.7 

4 

33.3 

1  3 

8.3  25.0 

2 

16.7 

30.04 

.0028 

3 

Raw 

% 

2 

16.7 

10 

83.3 

—  — 

— 

28.44 

.0048 

4 

Raw 

% 

1 

8.3 

6 

50.0 

4 

33.3 

1 

8.3 

11.90 

.4539 

5 

Raw 

% 

— 

4 

33.3 

3 

25.0 

5 

41.7 

5.80 

.9256 

6 

Raw 

% 

4 

33.3 

6 

50.0 

—  — 

2 

16.7 

12.75 

.3876 

7 

Raw 

% 

3 

25.0 

3 

25.0 

1  4 

8.3  33.3 

1 

8.3 

11.95 

.4496 

8 

Raw 

% 

— 

1 

8.3 

1  6 

8.3  50.0 

4 

33.3 

18.46 

.1025 

9 

Raw 

% 

5 

41.7 

— 

5 

41.7 

2 

16.7 

17.01 

.1494 

10 

Raw 

% 

1 

8.3 

4 

33.3 

2 

16.7 

5 

41.7 

18.15 

.1112 

11 

Raw 

% 

8 

66.7 

1 

8.3 

1  2 

8.3  16.7 

— 

12.84 

.3807 

12 

Raw 

% 

1 

8.3 

4 

33.3 

1  1 

8.3  8.3 

5 

41.7 

18.50 

.1015 

13 

Raw 

% 

10 

83.3 

2 

16.7 

—  — 

— 

11.36 

.4985 

14 

Raw 

% 

2 

16.7 

6 

50.0 

2 

16.7 

2 

16.7 

10.86 

.5411 

15 

Raw 

% 

__  _ 

6 

50.0 

2  1 

16.7  8.3 

3 

25.0 

22.13 

.0361 

16 

Raw 

% 

2 

16.7 

2 

16.7 

2  4 

16.7  33.3 

2 

16.7 

8.45 

.7494 
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SECTION  A: 

PERCENTAGE  OF  ART 

TAUGHT , 

76%  to 

100% 

(N  =  53) 

Item 

S  . A. 

M.  A. 

N 

M.D . 

S.D. 

X2 

Sig. 

1 

Raw 

14 

25 

5 

9 

% 

26.4 

47.2 

— 

9.4 

17.0 

20.86 

.0133 

2 

Raw 

21 

7 

_ 

9 

16 

% 

39.6 

13.2 

— 

17.0 

30.2 

30.04 

.0028 

3 

Raw 

28 

16 

1 

3 

5 

% 

52.8 

30.2 

1.9 

5.7 

9.4 

28.44 

.0048 

4 

Raw 

9 

24 

4 

9 

7 

% 

17.0 

45.3 

7.5 

17.0 

13.2 

11.90 

.4539 

5 

Raw 

4 

13 

1 

21 

14 

% 

7.5 

24.5 

1.9 

39.6 

26.4 

5.80 

.9256 

6 

Raw 

18 

17 

_ — 

11 

7 

% 

34.0 

32.1 

— 

20.8 

13.2 

12.75 

.3876 

7 

Raw 

6 

13 

2 

18 

14 

% 

11.3 

24.5 

3.8 

34.0 

26.4 

11.95 

.4496 

8 

Raw 

14 

8 

4 

12 

15 

% 

26.4 

15.1 

7.5 

22.6 

28.3 

18.46 

.1025 

9 

Raw 

% 

14 

14 

2 

11 

12 

26.4 

26.4 

3.8 

20.8 

22.6 

17.01 

.1494 

10 

Raw 

11 

14 

3 

12 

13 

.1112 

7 

/o 

20.8 

26 . 4 

5.7 

22.6 

24.5 

18.15 

11 

Raw 

% 

27 

17 

3 

6 

— 

.3807 

50.9 

32.1 

5.7 

11.3 

—  — 

12.84 

12 

Raw 

% 

11 

19 

14 

4 

5 

.1015 

20.8 

35.8 

26.4 

7.5 

9.4 

18.50 

13 

Raw 

% 

39 

12 

1 

— 

1 

11.36 

.4985 

73.6 

22.6 

1.9 

— 

1.9 

14 

Raw 

% 

13 

24.5 

22 

41.5 

8 

15.1 

8 

15.1 

2 

3.8 

10.86 

.5411 

15 

Raw 

% 

6 

11.3 

20 

37.7 

5 

9.4 

10 

18.9 

12 

22.6 

22.13 

.0361 

16 

Raw 

% 

3 

5.7 

12 

22.6 

13 

24.5 

18 

34.0 

7 

13.2 

8.45 

.7494 

.  .At* 
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APPENDIX  D 

Section  B 
(Tables  62-70) 


TABLE  62 
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SECTION  B:  TOTAL  RESPONSES 


(N  =  110) 


Item 

S .  A. 

M.A. 

N 

M.D. 

S.D. 

17 

Raw 

3 

23 

8 

39 

36 

% 

2.8 

21.1 

7.3 

35.8 

33.0 

18 

Raw 

5 

23 

29 

37 

15 

% 

4.6 

21.1 

26.6 

33.9 

13.8 

19 

Raw 

40 

40 

4 

21 

4 

% 

36.7 

36.7 

3.7 

19.3 

3.7 

20 

Raw 

2 

27 

15 

28 

37 

% 

1.8 

24.8 

13.8 

25.7 

33.9 

21 

Raw 

18 

37 

36 

15 

2 

% 

16.7 

34.3 

33.3 

13.9 

1.9 

22 

Raw 

48 

25 

4 

20 

12 

% 

44.0 

22.9 

3.7 

18.3 

11.0 

23 

Raw 

23 

33 

4 

37 

12 

% 

21.1 

30.3 

3.7 

33.9 

11.0 

24 

Raw 

26 

50 

10 

20 

4 

% 

23.6 

45.5 

9.1 

18.2 

3.6 

25 

Raw 

41 

33 

7 

19 

10 

% 

37.3 

30.0 

6.4 

17.3 

9.1 

26 

Raw 

8 

37 

3 

28 

34 

% 

7.3 

33.6 

2.9 

25.5 

30.9 

27 

Raw 

16 

20 

31 

22 

21 

% 

14.5 

18.2 

28.2 

20.0 

19.1 

28 

Raw 

23 

35 

17 

21 

14 

% 

20.9 

31.8 

15.5 

19.1 

12.7 

29 

Raw 

8 

54 

11 

20 

17 

% 

7.3 

49.1 

10.0 

18.2 

15.5 

30 

Raw 

27 

36 

16 

23 

8 

% 

24.5 

32.7 

14.5 

20.9 

7.3 

31 

Raw 

16 

27 

7 

24 

36 

% 

14.5 

24.5 

6.4 

21.8 

32.7 

32 

Raw 

16 

26 

13 

33 

22 

% 

14.5 

23.6 

11.8 

30.0 

20.0 

33 

Raw 

37 

43 

6 

14 

10 

% 

33.6 

39.1 

5.5 

12.7 

9.1 

34 

Raw 

31 

56 

2 

9 

12 

% 

28.2 

50.9 

1.8 

8.2 

10.9 

35 

Raw 

25 

52 

16 

14 

3 

% 

22.7 

47.3 

14.5 

12.7 

2 . 7 

36 

Raw 

48 

43 

8 

11 

— 

o/ 

/o 

43.6 

39.1 

7.3 

10.0 

. 


■ 
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SECTION  B:  EXPERIENCE  LEVELS,  PROSPECTIVE  TEACHERS 

(N  =  39) 


Item 

S .  A. 

M.A. 

N 

M.D. 

S.D. 

X2 

Sig. 

17 

Raw 

% 

1 

2.6 

4 

10.5 

5 

13.2 

21 

55.3 

7 

18.4 

18.88 

.0155 

18 

Raw 

% 

— 

14 

36.8 

6 

15.8 

16 

42.1 

2 

5.3 

18.22 

.0197 

19 

Raw 

% 

8 

21.8 

15 

39.5 

3 

7.9 

10 

26.3 

2 

5.3 

11.49 

.1757 

20 

Raw 

% 

1 

2.6 

15 

39.5 

2 

5.3 

17 

44.7 

3 

7.9 

41.80 

.0000 

21 

Raw 

% 

3 

7.9 

21 

55.3 

4 

10.5 

9 

23.7 

1 

2.6 

26.22 

.0010 

22 

Raw 

% 

14 

36.8 

14 

36.8 

2 

5.3 

8 

21.1 

— 

15.93 

.0434 

23 

Raw 

% 

4 

10.5 

13 

34.2 

1 

2.6 

17 

44.7 

3 

7.9 

17.10 

.0291 

24 

Raw 

% 

7 

17.9 

22 

56 . 4 

4 

10.3 

6 

15.4 

— 

6.78 

.5608 

25 

Raw 

% 

15 

38.5 

13 

33.3 

— 

9 

23.1 

2 

5.1 

7.42 

.4920 

26 

Raw 

% 

— 

18 

46.2 

2 

•  5.1 

13 

33.3 

6 

15.4 

18.41 

.0184 

27 

Raw 

% 

13 

33.3 

12 

30.8 

6 

15.4 

7 

17.9 

1 

2.6 

36.52 

.0000 

28 

Raw 

% 

3 

7.7 

11 

28.2 

13 

33.3 

9 

23.1 

3 

7.7 

22.65 

.0038 

29 

Raw 

% 

4 

10.3 

23 

59.0 

5 

12.8 

5 

12.8 

2 

5.1 

10.03 

.2631 

30 

Raw 

% 

12 

30.8 

16 

41.0 

3 

7.7 

8 

20.5 

— 

10.68 

.2202 

31 

Raw 

% 

9 

23.1 

10 

25.6 

3 

7.7 

9 

23.1 

8 

20.5 

11.69 

.1658 

32 

Raw 

% 

7 

17.9 

15 

38.5 

9 

23.1 

6 

15.4 

2 

5.1 

24.02 

.0023 

33 

Raw 

Of 
/ 0 

10 

25.6 

23 

59.0 

1 

2.6 

4 

10.3 

1 

2.6 

19.30 

.0133 

34 

Raw 

% 

14 

35.9 

22 

56 . 4 

— 

— 

3 

7.7 

20.23 

.0095 

35 

Raw 

% 

8 

20.5 

20 

51.3 

7 

17.9 

4 

10.3 

■ 

5.69 

.6816 

36 

Raw 

% 

15 

38.5 

18 

46.2 

2 

5.1 

4 

10.3 

— 

5.82 

.4431 
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SECTION  B:  EXPERIENCE  LEVELS,  BEGINNING  TEACHERS 

(N  =  21) 


Item 

S .  A. 

M.A . 

N 

M.D. 

S.D. 

X2 

Sig. 

17 

Raw 

% 

:: 

7 

33.3 

2 

9.5 

5 

23.8 

7 

33.3 

18.88 

.0155 

18 

Raw 

% 

l 

4.8 

4 

19.0 

8 

38.1 

5 

23.8 

3 

14.3 

18.22 

.0197 

19 

Raw 

% 

7 

33.3 

8 

38.1 

— 

5 

23.8 

1 

4.8 

11.49 

.1757 

20 

Raw 

% 

1 

4.8 

4 

19.0 

5 

23.8 

7 

33.3 

4 

19.0 

41.80 

.0000 

21 

Raw 

X 

3 

14.3 

4 

19.0 

12 

57.1 

2 

9.5 

— 

26.22 

.0010 

22 

Raw 

% 

11 

52.4 

5 

23.8 

— 

3 

14.3 

2 

9.5 

15.93 

.0434 

23 

Raw 

% 

4 

19.0 

7 

33.3 

3 

14.3 

6 

28.6 

1 

4.8 

17.10 

.0291 

24 

Raw 

% 

5 

23.8 

7 

33.3 

3 

14.3 

5 

23.8 

1 

4.8 

6.78 

.5608 

25 

Raw 

% 

7 

33.3 

g 

28.6 

3 

14.3 

14.3 

O 

9.5 

7.42 

.4920 

26 

Raw 

% 

1 

4.8 

5 

23.8 

1 

.4.8 

4 

19.0 

10 

47.6 

18.41 

.0184 

27 

Raw 

% 

1 

4.8 

1 

4.8 

8 

38.1 

7 

33.3 

4 

19.0 

36.52 

.0000 

28 

Raw 

% 

4 

19.0 

9 

42.9 

2 

9.5 

4 

19.0 

2 

9.5 

22.65 

.0038 

29 

Raw 

% 

— 

9 

42.9 

2 

9.5 

4 

19.0 

6 

28.6 

10.03 

.2631 

30 

Raw 

% 

5 

23.8 

8 

38.1 

3 

14.3 

3 

14.3 

2 

9.5 

10.68 

.2202 

31 

Raw 

% 

_ 

5 

23.8 

3 

14.3 

4 

19.0 

9 

42.9 

11.69 

.1658 

32 

Raw 

% 

3 

14.3 

4 

19.0 

1 

4.8 

7 

33.3 

6 

28.6 

24.02 

.0023 

33 

Raw 

% 

3 

14.3 

8 

38.1 

2 

9.5 

4 

19.0 

4 

19.0 

19.30 

.0133 

34 

Raw 

% 

5 

23.8 

11 

52.4 

2 

9.5 

3 

14.3 

20.23 

.0095 

35 

Raw 

% 

4 

19.0 

10 

47.6 

3 

14.3 

4 

19.0 

— 

5.69 

.6816 

36  Raw  12  8  1 

%  57.1  38.1  4.8 


5.83 


.4431 


tem 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 
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SECTION  B:  EXPERIENCE  LEVELS 


(N  =  50) 


S .  A. 

M.A. 

N 

Raw 

2 

12 

1 

% 

4.0 

24.0 

2.0 

Raw 

4 

5 

15 

% 

8.0 

10.0 

30.0 

Raw 

25 

17 

1 

% 

50.0 

34.0 

2.0 

Raw 

_ _ 

8 

8 

% 

— 

16.0 

16.0 

Raw 

12 

12 

20 

% 

24.5 

24,5 

40.8 

Raw 

23 

6 

2 

% 

46.0 

12.0 

4.0 

Raw 

15 

13 

— 

Z 

30.0 

26.0 

— 

Raw 

14 

21 

3 

% 

28.0 

42.0 

6.0 

Raw 

19 

14 

4 

% 

38.0 

28.0 

o 

• 

00 

Raw 

7 

14 

— 

% 

14.0 

28.0 

— 

Raw 

2 

7 

17 

% 

4.0 

14.0 

34.0 

Raw 

16 

15 

2 

% 

32.0 

30.0 

4.0 

Raw 

4 

22 

4 

% 

8.0 

44.0 

8.0 

Raw 

10 

12 

10 

% 

20.0 

24.0 

20.0 

Raw 

7 

12 

1 

% 

14.0 

24.0 

2.0 

Raw 

6 

7 

3 

% 

12.0 

14.0 

6.0 

Raw 

24 

12 

3 

% 

48.0 

24.0 

6.0 

Raw 

12 

23 

-- 

Z 

24.0 

46.0 

—  — 

Raw 

13 

22 

6 

% 

26.0 

44.0 

12.0 

Raw 

2 

17 

5 

% 

42.0 

34.0 

10.0 

EXPERIENCED  TEACHERS 


M.D. 

S.D. 

X2 

Sig. 

13 

22 

26.0 

44.0 

18.88 

.0155 

16 

10 

32.0 

20.0 

18.22 

.0197 

6 

1 

12.0 

2.0 

11.49 

.1757 

4 

30 

8.0 

60.0 

41.80 

.0000 

4 

1 

8.2 

2.0 

26.22 

.0010 

9 

10 

18.0 

20.0 

15.93 

.0434 

14 

8 

28.0 

16.0 

17.10 

.0291 

9 

3 

18.0 

6.0 

6.78 

.5608 

7 

6 

14.0 

12.0 

7.42 

.4920 

11 

18 

22.0 

36.0 

18.41 

.0184 

8 

16 

16.0 

32.0 

36.52 

.0000 

8 

9 

16.0 

18.0 

22.65 

.0038 

11 

9 

22.0 

18.0 

10.03 

.2631 

12 

6 

o 

<r 

CN 

12.0 

10.68 

.2202 

11 

19 

22.0 

38.0 

11.69 

.1658 

20 

14 

40.0 

28.0 

24.02 

.0023 

6 

5 

12.0 

10.0 

19.30 

.0133 

6 

9 

12.0 

18.0 

20.23 

.0095 

6 

3 

12.0 

6.0 

5.69 

.6816 

7 

_ 

14.0 

— 

5.83 

.4431 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 
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SECTION  B:  PERCENTAGE  OF  ART  TAUGHT,  PROSPECTIVE  TEACHERS 

(N  =  39) 


S .  A. 


M.A. 


N 


M.D, 


S.D. 


Sig, 


Raw 

1 

4 

5 

21 

7 

.0506 

% 

2.6 

10.5 

13.2 

55.3 

18.4 

20.98 

Raw 

% 

14 

6 

16 

2 

— 

36.8 

15.8 

42.1 

5.3 

20.22 

.0630 

Raw 

% 

8 

15 

3 

10 

2 

.1059 

21.1 

39.5 

7.9 

26.3 

5.3 

18.33 

Raw 

% 

1 

15 

2 

17 

3 

2.6 

39.5 

5.3 

44.7 

7.9 

32.93 

.0010 

Raw 

3 

21 

4 

9 

1 

.0001 

% 

7.9 

55.3 

10.5 

23.7 

2.6 

38.56 

Raw 

14 

14 

2 

8 

— 

% 

36.8 

36.8 

5.3 

21.1 

— 

18.33 

.1061 

Raw 

% 

4 

13 

1 

17 

3 

.3158 

10.5 

34.2 

2.6 

44.7 

7.9 

13.77 

Raw 

% 

7 

22 

4 

6 

— 

.1570 

17.9 

56 . 4 

10.3 

15.4 

— 

18.81 

Raw 

% 

]  5 

13 

_ 

9 

2 

.3681 

38.5 

33.3 

— 

23.1 

5.1 

13.01 

Raw 

% 

18 

2 

13 

6 

.0383 

— 

46.2 

5.! 

33.3 

15.4 

21.93 

Raw 

% 

Raw 

% 


13 

33.3 

3 

7.7 


12 

30.8 

11 

28.2 


6 

15.4 

13 

33.3 


7 

17.9 

9 

23.1 


1 

2.6 

3 

7.7 


39.79 


32.56 


.0001 


.001 


Raw 

% 

Raw 

% 

Raw 

% 


4 

10.3 

12 

30.8 

9 

23.1 


23 

59.0 

16 

41.0 

10 

25.6 


12.8 

12. S 

5.1 

25.03 

.0147 

3 

7.7 

8 

20.5 

— 

21.62 

.0420 

3 

7.7 

9 

23.1 

8 

20.5 

10.96 

.5320 

Raw 

% 

7 

17.9 

15 

38.5 

9 

23.1 

6 

15.4 

2 

5.1 

36.27 

.0003 

Raw 

% 

10 

25.6 

23 

59.0 

1 

2.6 

4 

10.3 

1 

2.6 

27.15 

.0074 

Raw 

% 

14 

35.9 

22 

56.4 

— 

— 

3 

7.7 

21.54 

.0430 

Raw 

% 

8 

20.5 

20 

51.3 

7 

17.9 

4 

10.3 

— 

27.27 

.0071 

Raw 

% 

15 

38.5 

18 

46.2 

2 

5.1 

4 

10.3 

— 

12.13 

.2061 
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SECTION  B:  PERCENTAGE  OF  ART  TAUGHT,  26%  to  50% 

(N  =  6)  

Item  S.A.  M.A.  N  M.D.  S.D.  X 


17 

Raw 

% 

— 

3 

50.0 

— 

2 

33.3 

1 

16.7 

20.98 

.0506 

18 

Raw 

% 

— 

1 

16.7 

2 

33.3 

2 

33.3 

1 

16.7 

20.22 

.0630 

19 

Raw 

% 

2 

33.3 

3 

50.0 

— 

1 

16.7 

— 

18.33 

.1059 

20 

Raw 

% 

— 

2 

33.3 

1 

16.7 

2 

33.3 

1 

16.7 

32.93 

.0010 

21 

Raw 

% 

1 

16.7 

2 

33.3 

2 

33.3 

— 

1 

16.7 

38.56 

.0001 

22 

Raw 

% 

2 

33.3 

3 

50.0 

— 

- * 

1 

16.7 

18.33 

.1061 

23 

Raw 

% 

3 

50.0 

1 

16.7 

— 

2 

33.3 

13.77 

.3158 

24 

Raw 

% 

1 

16.7 

3 

50.0 

1 

16.6 

— 

1 

16.7 

18.81 

.1570 

25 

Raw 

% 

2 

33.3 

1 

16.6 

— 

1 

16.7 

2 

33.3 

13.01 

.3681 

26 

Raw 

% 

— 

2 

33.3 

— 

— 

4 

66.7 

21.93 

.0383 

27 

Raw 

% 

— 

1 

16 . 6 

1 

16.7 

4 

66.7 

39.79 

.0001 

28 

Raw 

% 

3 

50.0 

1 

16.7 

1 

16.6 

— 

1 

16.7 

32.56 

.0011 

29 

Raw 

% 

_  M 

1 

16.6 

— 

2 

33.3 

3 

50.0 

25.03 

.0147 

30 

Raw 

% 

— 

2 

33.3 

2 

33.3 

1 

16.7 

1 

16.7 

21.62 

.0420 

31 

Raw 

% 

_ 

2 

33.3 

— 

1 

16.7 

3 

50.0 

10.96 

.5320 

32 

Raw 

% 

_ 

— 

1 

16.7 

1 

16.7 

4 

66.7 

36.27 

.0003 

33 

Raw 

% 

2 

33.3 

1 

16.7 

— 

2 

33.3 

1 

16.7 

27.15 

.0074 

34 

Raw 

% 

1 

16.7 

1 

16.7 

— 

2 

33.3 

2 

33.3 

21.54 

.0430 

35 

Raw 

% 

3 

50.0 

— 

2 

33.3 

— 

1 

16.7 

27.27 

.0071 

36 

Raw 

% 

5 

83.3 

1 

16.7 

— 

— 

— 

12.13 

.2061 

■■ 
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SECTION  B: 

PERCENTAGE  OF  ART 

(N  «  12) 

TAUGHT , 

51%  to 

75% 

Item 

S.A. 

M.  A. 

N 

M.D. 

S.D. 

X2 

Sig. 

17 

Raw 

% 

:: 

4 

33.3 

— 

2 

16.7 

6 

50.0 

20.98 

.0506 

18 

Raw 

% 

2 

16.7 

2 

16.7 

3 

25.0 

3 

25.0 

2 

16.7 

20.22 

.0630 

19 

Raw 

% 

6 

50.0 

2 

16.7 

— 

2 

16.7 

2 

16.7 

18.33 

.1059 

20 

Raw 

% 

— 

3 

25.0 

2 

16.7 

2 

16.7 

5 

41.7 

32.93 

.0010 

21 

Raw 

% 

1 

9.1 

5 

45.5 

3 

27.3 

2 

18.2 

— 

38.56 

.0001 

22 

Raw 

% 

7 

58.3 

1 

8.3 

— 

2 

16.7 

2 

16.7 

18.33 

.1061 

23 

Raw 

% 

5 

41.7 

3 

25.0 

1 

8.3 

1 

8.3 

2 

16.7 

13.77 

.3158 

24 

Raw 

% 

4 

33.3 

4 

33.3 

— 

2 

16.7 

2 

16.7 

18.81 

.1570 

25 

Raw 

% 

3 

25.0 

4 

33.3 

1 

8.3 

3 

25.0 

1 

8.3 

13.01 

.3681 

26 

Raw 

% 

1 

8.3 

1 

8.3 

— 

4 

33.3 

6 

50.0 

21.93 

.0383 

27 

Raw 

% 

. . _ 

1 

8.3 

4 

33.3 

3 

25.0 

4 

33.3 

39.79 

.0001 

28 

Raw 

% 

2 

16.7 

1 

8.3 

2 

16.7 

3 

25.0 

4 

33.3 

32.56 

.0011 

29 

Raw 

% 

— 

3 

25.0 

1 

8.3 

2 

16.7 

6 

50.0 

25.03 

.0147 

30 

Raw 

% 

3 

25.0 

— 

4 

33.3 

2 

16.7 

3 

25.0 

21.62 

.0420 

31 

Raw 

% 

3 

25.0 

1 

8.3 

1 

8.3 

3 

25.0 

4 

33.3 

10.96 

.5320 

32 

Raw 

% 

4 

33.3 

2 

16.7 

— 

4 

33.3 

2 

16.7 

36.27 

.0003 

33 

Raw 

% 

2 

16.7 

2 

16.7 

1 

8.3 

5 

41.7 

2 

16.7 

27.15 

.0074 

34 

Raw 

% 

2 

16.7 

5 

41.7 

1 

8.3 

1 

8.3 

3 

25.0 

21.54 

.0430 

35 

Raw 

% 

3 

25.0 

4 

33.3 

— 

3 

25.0 

2 

16.7 

27.27 

.0071 

36 

Raw 

Of 

/o 

9 

75.0 

2 

16.7 

1 

8.3 

— 

— 

12.13 

.2061 
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SECTION  B: 

PERCENTAGE  OF  ART 

TAUCHT , 

76%  to 

100% 

(N  =  53) 

Item 

S .  A. 

M.A. 

N 

M.D. 

S.D. 

x2 

Sig. 

17 

Raw 

% 

2 

3.8 

12 

22.6 

3 

5.7 

14 

26.4 

22 

41.5 

20.98 

.0506 

18 

Raw 

% 

3 

5.7 

6 

11.3 

18 

34.0 

16 

30.2 

10 

18.9 

20.22 

.0630 

19 

Raw 

% 

24 

45.3 

20 

37.7 

1 

1.9 

8 

15.1 

— 

18.33 

.1059 

20 

Raw 

% 

1 

1.9 

7 

13.2 

10 

18.9 

7 

13.2 

28 

52.8 

32.93 

.0010 

21 

Raw 

% 

13 

24.5 

9 

17.0 

27 

50.9 

4 

7.5 

— 

38.56 

.0001 

22 

Raw 

% 

25 

47.2 

7 

13.2 

2 

3.8 

10 

18.9 

9 

17.0 

18.33 

.1061 

23 

Raw 

% 

11 

20.8 

16 

30.2 

2 

3.8 

17 

32.1 

7 

13.2 

13.77 

.3158 

24 

Raw 

% 

14 

26.4 

21 

39.6 

5 

9.4 

12 

22.6 

1 

1.9 

18.81 

.1570 

25 

Raw 

% 

21 

39.6 

15 

28.3 

6 

11.3 

6 

11.3 

5 

9.4 

13.01 

.3681 

26 

Raw 

% 

7 

13.2 

16 

30.2 

1 

*1.9 

11 

20.8 

18 

34.0 

21.93 

.0383 

27 

Raw 

% 

3 

5.7 

7 

13.2 

20 

37.7 

11 

20.8 

12 

22.6 

39.79 

.0001 

28 

Raw 

% 

15 

28.3 

22 

41.5 

1 

1.9 

9 

17.0 

6 

11.3 

32.56 

.0011 

29 

Raw 

% 

4 

7.5 

27 

50.9 

5 

9.4 

11 

20.8 

6 

11.3 

25.03 

.0147 

30 

Raw 

% 

12 

22.6 

18 

34.0 

7 

13.2 

12 

22.6 

4 

7.5 

21.62 

.0420 

31 

Raw 

% 

4 

7.5 

14 

26 . 4 

3 

5.7 

11 

20.8 

21 

39.6 

10.96 

.5320 

32 

Raw 

% 

5 

9.4 

9 

17.0 

3 

5.7 

22 

41.5 

14 

26.4 

36.27 

.0003 

33 

Raw 

% 

23 

43.4 

17 

32.1 

4 

7.5 

3 

5.7 

6 

11.3 

27.15 

.0074 

34 

Raw 

% 

14 

26.4 

28 

52.8 

1 

1.9 

6 

11.3 

4 

7.5 

21.54 

.0430 

35 

Raw 

% 

11 

20.8 

28 

52.8 

7 

13.2 

7 

13.2 

-- 

27.27 

.0071 

36 

Raw 

% 

19 

35.8 

22 

41.5 

5 

•  9.4 

7 

13.2 

— 

12.13 

.2061 

. 
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APPENDIX  E 

Section  C 
(Tables  71-79) 
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TABLE  71 

SECTION  C:  TOTAL  RESPONSES 


(N  =  110) 


Item 

S .  A. 

M.A. 

N 

M.D . 

S.D. 

37 

Raw 

12 

43 

6 

36 

13 

% 

10.9 

39.1 

5.5 

32.7 

11.8 

38 

Raw 

4 

13 

3 

45 

45 

% 

3.6 

11.8 

2.7 

40.9 

40.9 

39 

Raw 

6 

39 

6 

47 

12 

% 

5.5 

35.5 

5.5 

42.7 

10.9 

40 

Raw 

63 

36 

2 

7 

2 

7 

/o 

57.3 

32.7 

1.8 

6.4 

1.8 

41 

Raw 

10 

23 

3 

43 

31 

7 

9.1 

20.9 

2.7 

39.1 

28.2 

42 

Raw 

28 

29 

13 

21 

17 

% 

25.9 

26.9 

12.0 

19.4 

15.7 

43 

Raw 

5 

19 

11 

49 

25 

7 

/o 

4.6 

17.4 

10.1 

45.0 

22.9 

44 

Raw 

46 

59 

— 

4 

1 

% 

41.8 

53.6 

— 

3 . 6 

0.9 

45 

Raw 

20 

40 

10 

30 

10 

% 

18.2 

36.4 

9.1 

27.3 

9.1 

46 

Raw 

23 

46 

6 

29 

6 

% 

20.9 

41.8 

5.5 

26.4 

5 . 5 

47 

Raw 

17 

47 

7 

27 

12 

7 

/o 

15.5 

42.7 

6.4 

24.5 

10.9 

48 

Raw 

85 

21 

4 

— 

— 

% 

77.3 

19.1 

3.6 

49 

Raw 

38 

35 

5 

25 

7 

% 

34.5 

31.8 

4.5 

22.7 

6 . 4 

50 

Raw 

4 

26 

8 

58 

14 

% 

3 . 6 

23.6 

7.3 

52.7 

12.7 

tem 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 
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TABLE  72 

SECTION  C:  EXPERIENCE  LEVELS,  PROSPECTIVE  TEACHERS 

(N  =  39) 


S  . A. 

M.  A. 

N 

M.D. 

S.D. 

X2 

Sig. 

Raw 

% 

4 

10.3 

17 

43.6 

5 

12.8 

12 

30.8 

1 

2.6 

15.58 

.0488 

Raw 

% 

1 

2.6 

3 

7.7 

1 

2.6 

20 

51.3 

14 

35.9 

9.70 

.2869 

Raw 

% 

3 

7.7 

15 

38.5 

2 

5.1 

18 

46.2 

1 

2.6 

6.12 

.6334 

Raw 

% 

20 

51.3 

14 

35.9 

2 

5.1 

3 

7.7 

— 

6.19 

.6260 

Raw 

% 

1 

2.6 

6 

15.4 

2 

5.1 

18 

46.2 

12 

30.8 

17.25 

.0276 

Raw 

7 

/o 

10 

25.6 

10 

25.6 

4 

10.3 

9 

23.1 

6 

15.4 

7.90 

.4434 

Raw 

% 

1 

2.6 

5 

13.2 

4 

10.5 

20 

52.6 

8 

21.1 

8.36 

.3994 

Raw 

% 

14 

35.9 

24 

61.5 

— 

1 

2.6 

— 

6.23 

.3982 

Raw 

% 

4 

10.3 

15 

38.5 

9 

23.1 

10 

25.6 

1 

2.6 

23.47 

.0028 

Raw 

% 

_ _ 

19 

48.7 

4 

10.3 

14 

35.9 

2 

5.1 

24.09 

.0022 

Raw 

% 

2 

5.1 

18 

46.2 

3 

7.7 

12 

30.8 

4 

10.3 

7.18 

.5174 

Raw 

% 

30 

76.9 

8 

20.5 

1 

2.6 

— 

— 

5.14 

.2735 

Raw 

% 

8 

20.5 

18 

46.2 

3 

7.7 

10 

25.6 

— 

14.77 

.0638 

Raw 

7. 

— 

10 

25.6 

2 

5.1 

22 

56.4 

5 

12.8 

10.96 

.2041 
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TABLE  73 

SECTION  C:  EXPERIENCE  LEVELS,  BEGINNING  TEACHERS 

(N  =  21) 


Item 

S  .A. 

M.  A. 

N 

M.D . 

S.D. 

X2 

Sig. 

37 

Raw 

% 

1 

4.8 

7 

33.3 

— 

7 

33.3 

6 

28.6 

15.58 

.0488 

38 

Raw 

% 

— 

3 

14.3 

2 

9.5 

8 

38.1 

8 

38.1 

9.70 

.2869 

39 

Raw 

% 

— 

7 

33.3 

1 

4.8 

10 

47.6 

3 

14.3 

6.12 

.6334 

40 

Raw 

% 

13 

61.9 

6 

28.6 

— 

1 

4.8 

1 

4.8 

6.19 

.6260 

41 

Raw 

% 

1 

4.8 

10 

47.6 

— 

5 

23.8 

5 

23.8 

17.25 

.0276 

42 

Raw 

% 

4 

19.0 

8 

38.1 

5 

23.8 

3 

14.3 

1 

4.8 

7.90 

.4434 

43 

Raw 

% 

_ 

4 

19.0 

— 

10 

47.6 

7 

33.3 

8.36 

.3994 

44 

Raw 

% 

7 

33.3 

12 

57.1 

— 

2 

9.5 

— 

6.23 

.3982 

45 

Raw 

% 

7 

33.3 

9 

42.9 

— 

4 

19.0 

1 

4.8 

23.47 

.0028 

46 

Raw 

% 

7 

33.3 

12 

57.1 

— 

1 

4.8 

1 

4.8 

24.09 

.0022 

47 

Raw 

% 

4 

19.0 

11 

52.4 

1 

4.8 

3 

14.3 

2 

9.5 

7.18 

.5174 

48 

Raw 

% 

13 

61.9 

6 

28.6 

2 

9.5 

— 

—  — 

5.14 

.2735 

49 

Raw 

% 

9 

42.9 

6 

28.6 

— 

5 

23.8 

1 

4.8 

14.77 

.0638 

50 

Raw 

% 

— 

7 

33.3 

2 

9.5 

12 

57.1 

— 

10.96 

.2041 

. 
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TABLE  74 

SECTION  C:  EXPERIENCE  LEVELS,  EXPERIENCED  TEACHERS 


(N  =  50) 


Item 

S .  A. 

M.A. 

N 

M.D. 

S.D. 

x2 

Sig. 

37 

Raw 

7 

19 

1 

17 

6 

% 

14.0 

38.0 

2.0 

34.0 

12.0 

15.58 

.0488 

38 

Raw 

3 

7 

_ 

17 

23 

% 

6.0 

14.0 

— 

34.0 

46.0 

9.70 

.2869 

39 

Raw 

3 

17 

3 

19 

8 

% 

6.0 

34.0 

6.0 

38.0 

16.0 

6.12 

.6334 

40 

Raw 

30 

16 

_ 

3 

1 

% 

60.0 

32.0 

— 

6.0 

2.0 

6.19 

.6260 

41 

Raw 

8 

7 

1 

20 

14 

% 

16.0 

14.0 

2.0 

40.0 

28.0 

17.25 

.0276 

42 

Raw 

14 

11 

4 

9 

10 

% 

29.2 

22.9 

8.3 

18.8 

20.8 

7.90 

.4434 

43 

Raw 

4 

10 

7 

19 

10 

% 

8.0 

20.0 

14.0 

38.0 

20.0 

8.36 

.3994 

44 

Raw 

25 

23 

_ _ 

1 

1 

% 

50.0 

46.0 

— 

2.0 

2.0 

6.23 

.3982 

45 

Raw 

9 

16 

1 

16 

8 

.0028 

% 

18.0 

32.0 

2.0 

32.0 

16.0 

23.47 

46 

Raw 

% 

16 

15 

2 

14 

3 

.0022 

32.0 

30.0 

4.0 

28.0 

6.0 

24.09 

47 

Raw 

% 

11 

18 

3 

12 

6 

7.18 

.5174 

22.0 

36.0 

6.0 

24.0 

12.0 

48 

Raw 

% 

42 

7 

1 

— 

— 

5.14 

.2735 

84.0 

14.0 

2.0 

— 

— 

49 

Raw 

% 

21 

42.0 

11 

22.0 

2 

4.0 

10 

20.0 

6 

12.0 

14.77 

.0638 

50 

Raw 

% 

84 

8.0 

9 

18.0 

4 

8.0 

24 

48.0 

9 

18.0 

10.96 

.2041 
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TABLE  75 

SECTION  C:  PERCENTAGE  OF  ART  TAUGHT,  PROSPECTIVE  TEACHERS 

(N  =  39) 


Item 

S  .  A . 

M.A. 

N 

M.D . 

S.D. 

xz 

Sig. 

37 

Raw 

% 

4 

10.3 

17 

43.6 

5 

12.8 

12 

30.8 

1 

2.6 

29.92 

.0029 

38 

Raw 

% 

1 

2.6 

3 

7.7 

1 

2.6 

20 

51.3 

14 

35.9 

18.81 

.0931 

39 

Raw 

% 

3 

7.7 

15 

38.5 

2 

5.1 

18 

46.2 

1 

2.6 

12.76 

.3865 

40 

Raw 

% 

20 

51.3 

14 

35.9 

2 

5.1 

3 

7.7 

— 

8.56 

.7398 

41 

Raw 

% 

1 

2.6 

6 

15.4 

2 

5.1 

18 

46.2 

12 

30.8 

10.53 

.5696 

42 

Raw 

% 

10 

25.6 

10 

25.6 

4 

10.3 

9 

23.1 

6 

15.4 

11.39 

.4962 

43 

Raw 

% 

1 

2.6 

5 

13.2 

4 

10.5 

20 

52.6 

8 

21.1 

5.83 

.9246 

44 

Raw 

% 

14 

35.9 

24 

61.5 

— 

1 

26 

— 

13.64 

.1358 

45 

Raw 

% 

4 

10.3 

15 

38.5 

9 

23.1 

10 

25.6 

1 

2.6 

21.45 

.0441 

46 

Raw 

% 

_ _ 

19 

48.7 

4 

10.3 

14 

35.9 

2 

5.1 

30.96 

.0020 

47 

Raw 

% 

2 

5.1 

18 

46.2 

3 

7.7 

12 

30.8 

4 

10.3 

12.27 

.4246 

48 

Raw 

% 

30 

76.9 

8 

20.5 

1 

2.6 

— 

— 

4.87 

.5612 

49 

Raw 

% 

8 

20.5 

18 

46.2 

3 

7.7 

10 

25.6 

— 

15.69 

.2056 

50 

Raw 

7. 

— 

10 

25.6 

2 

5.1 

22 

56.4 

5 

12.8 

13.72 

.3190 
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TABLE  76 

SECTION  C:  PERCENTAGE  OF  ART  TAUGHT,  26%  to  50% 

(N  =  6) 


Item 

S .  A . 

M.  A. 

N 

M.D . 

S.D 

X2 

Sig. 

37 

Raw 

% 

1 

16.7 

1 

16.7 

— 

1 

16.7 

3 

50.0 

29.92 

.0029 

38 

Raw 

% 

1 

16.7 

— 

— 

3 

50.0 

2 

33.3 

18.81 

.0931 

39 

Raw 

% 

— 

— 

— 

5 

83.3 

1 

16.7 

12.76 

.3865 

40 

Raw 

% 

4 

66.7 

1 

16.7 

— 

1 

16.7 

— 

8.56 

.7398 

41 

Raw 

% 

1 

16.7 

1 

16.7 

— 

4 

66.7 

— 

10.53 

.5696 

42 

Raw 

% 

2 

33.3 

2 

33.3 

1 

16.7 

1 

16.7 

— 

11.39 

.4962 

43 

Raw 

% 

1 

16.7 

1 

16.7 

— 

2 

33.3 

2 

33.3 

5.83 

.9246 

44 

Raw 

% 

4 

66.7 

2 

33.3 

— 

— 

— 

13.64 

.1358 

45 

Raw 

% 

2 

33.3 

1 

16.7 

— 

2 

33.3 

1 

16.7 

21.45 

.0441 

46 

Raw 

% 

1 

16.7 

3 

50.0 

— 

2 

33.3 

— 

30.96 

.0020 

47 

Raw 

% 

1 

16.7 

4 

66.7 

— 

1 

16.7 

— 

12.27 

.4246 

48 

Raw 

% 

3 

50.0 

2 

33.3 

1 

16.7 

— 

— 

4.87 

.5612 

49 

Raw 

% 

3 

50.0 

2 

33.3 

— 

1 

16.7 

— 

15.69 

.2056 

50 

Raw 

% 

1 

16.7 

2 

33.3 

— 

2 

33.3 

1 

10.7 

13.72 

.3190 
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TABLE  77 

SECTION  C:  PERCENTAGE  OF  ART  TAUGHT,  51%  to  75% 


(N  =  12) 


Item 

S .  A. 

M.  A. 

N 

M.D. 

S.D. 

X2 

Sig. 

37 

Raw 

1 

2 

4 

5 

% 

8.3 

16.7 

— 

33.3 

41.7 

29.92 

.0029 

38 

Raw 

2 

__  _ 

_ 

5 

5 

% 

16.7 

— 

— 

41.7 

41.7 

18.81 

.0931 

39 

Raw 

_ _ 

5 

1 

3 

3 

% 

— 

41.7 

8.3 

25.0 

25.0 

12.76 

.3865 

40 

Raw 

7 

4 

_ 

1 

— 

% 

58.3 

33.3 

— 

8.3 

— 

8.56 

.7398 

41 

Raw 

2 

2 

— 

4 

4 

% 

16.7 

16.7 

— 

33.3 

33.3 

10.53 

.5696 

42 

Raw 

6 

_ _ 

1 

1 

3 

.4962 

% 

54.5 

— 

9.1 

9.1 

27.3 

11.39 

43 

Raw 

1 

2 

1 

6 

2 

.9246 

% 

8.3 

16.7 

8.3 

50.0 

16.7 

5.83 

44 

Raw 

3 

8 

— 

— 

1 

.1358 

% 

25.0 

66.7 

— 

— 

8.3 

13.64 

45 

Raw 

4 

3 

— 

4 

1 

.0441 

% 

33.3 

25.0 

— 

33.3 

8.3 

21.45 

46 

Raw 

% 

8 

4 

— 

— 

— 

.0020 

66.7 

33.3 

— 

— 

—  — 

30.96 

47 

Raw 

% 

3 

7 

— 

2 

— 

.4246 

25.0 

58.3 

— 

16.7 

— 

12.27 

48 

Raw 

% 

10 

2 

— 

— 

— 

.5612 

83.3 

16.7 

— 

— 

—  — 

4.87 

49 

Raw 

% 

4 

3 

— 

3 

2 

.2056 

33.3 

25.0 

— 

25.0 

16.7 

15.69 

50 

Raw 

% 

2 

16.7 

1 

8.3 

1 

8.3 

7 

58.3 

1 

8.3 

13.72 

.3190 

■ 
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TABLE  78 


SECTION  C: 

PERCENTAGE  OF  ART 

(N  =  53) 

TAUGHT , 

76%  to 

100% 

Item 

S .  A. 

M.  A. 

N 

M.D . 

S.D. 

X2 

Sig. 

37 

Raw 

6 

23 

1 

19 

4 

% 

11.3 

43.4 

1.9 

35.8 

7.5 

29.92 

.0029 

38 

Raw 

_  __ 

10 

2 

17 

24 

% 

— 

18.9 

3.8 

32.1 

45.3 

18.81 

.0931 

39 

Raw 

3 

19 

3 

21 

7 

% 

5.7 

35.8 

5.7 

39.6 

13.2 

12.76 

.3865 

40 

Raw 

32 

17 

— _ 

2 

2 

% 

60.4 

32.1 

— 

3.8 

3.8 

8.56 

.7398 

41 

Raw 

6 

14 

1 

17 

15 

% 

11.3 

26.4 

1.9 

32.1 

28.3 

10.53 

.5696 

42 

Raw 

10 

17 

7 

10 

8 

% 

19.2 

32.7 

13.5 

19.2 

15.4 

11.39 

.4962 

43 

Raw 

2 

11 

6 

21 

13 

% 

3.8 

20.8 

11.3 

39.6 

24.5 

5.83 

.9246 

44 

Raw 

25 

25 

_ 

3 

— 

% 

47.2 

47.2 

— 

5.7 

— 

13.64 

.1358 

45 

Raw 

10 

21 

1 

14 

7 

% 

18.9 

39.6 

1.9 

26.4 

13.2 

21.45 

.0441 

46 

Raw 

14 

20 

2 

13 

4 

% 

26.4 

37.7 

3.8 

24.5 

7.5 

30.96 

.0020 

47 

Raw 

11 

18 

4 

12 

8 

% 

20.8 

34.0 

7.5 

22.6 

15.1 

12.27 

.4246 

48 

Raw 

42 

9 

2 

— 

— 

% 

79.2 

17.0 

3.8 

— 

— 

4.87 

.5612 

49 

Raw 

23 

12 

2 

11 

5 

% 

43.4 

22.6 

3.8 

20.8 

9.4 

15.69 

.  2056 

50 

Raw 

1 

13 

5 

27 

7 

% 

1.9 

24.5 

9.4 

50.9 

13.2 

13.72 

.3190 
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